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SMITH’S FURNITURE BRINGS YOU AN EXCEPTIONAL 
SALE OF FINE GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS AT 20 TO 30% 
OFF OUR REGULAR PRICE. THIS SPECIAL SELECTION OF, 
QUALITY PEARL CLOCKS IN STYLES TO FIT EVERY 
DECOR ARE NOW PRICED TO FIT EVERYONE’S BUDGET. 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY NOW THROUGH 
OCTOBER 31st AT SMITH’S FURNITURE. WHILE YOU'RE 
THERE TAKE A LOOK AT SMITH’S COMPLETE LINE OF 
FURNITURE FROM NAMES LIKE WHITE, HENKLE- 
HARRIS, DRAKE-SMITH, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE, FLAIR 
AND SERTA COMPLETE WITH DECORATOR SERVICES 
FOR HOME OR OFFICE. 


As the 25th anniversary campaign of 
United Way of Bucks County goes into 
high gear, we present Rosemarie P. 
Vassalluzzo’s interesting recap of the 
history and important work done by 
this vital organization and its volun- 
teers. 

With fall’s crisp days arriving to 
refresh our spirits and the holidays 
beginning to loom on the horizon, most 
of us start thinking about similar re- 
furbishment for our homes. In this 
| issue we present.some area designers’ 


SMITHIS 
FURNI TUI 


320 W. BROAD ST., QUAKERTOWN, PA. (215) 536-3922 


approaches to interior decorating, and 
a Nutshell Guide to some of the superb 
home furnishings establishments in 
our marketing area, both stories also 
written by Mrs. Vassalluzzo, who was 
really kept hopping for this deadline! 

Not to overlook Halloween, we pre- 
sent some local ghost stories as retold 
by Paul E. Lutz, and to get the new 


ma 
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a. m á 


start, Maureen Haggerty reports on 
the origins and successes of the Dela- 
ware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Bucks County's first symphony. Last 
but hardly least, our columnists once 
again have interesting stories for you 

in their special areas of expertise. 
Have an enjoyable October in our 
beautiful Bucks/Montgomery area, 
—_— r a and be sure to keep your eyes open for 
the fabulous displays of fall foliage, 

DO YOURSELF A FAVOR! courtesy of Mother Nature. 

Before making your final decision on any of the following: 


Ceramic, decorative, Mexican, Cua tile, vanities, Corian tops or á 
medicine cabinets, come and see us. You'll find the most complete Cordially, 
and beautiful showroom in the Delaware Valley! 


We will install it for you or give you Á fk Lhe A ot LAER 
complete instructions if you want to do-it-yourself. Í 
Holzhauer Tile 
Gerry Wallerstein 


108 LIMEKILN PIKE, GLENSIDE, PA. è 885-0670 OR 886-4867 Editor & Publisher 
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“We feel secure knowing that Girard 
is taking care of our estate planning” 


“Whenever Jim and I discuss our family goals and objectives with our 
Girard Estate Planner we come away thankful that Girard was our choice. 
They’re just about the best in the business when it comes to sparing you the 
bother and worries of money management and investment —and showing 
you how to reduce tax shrinkage of your assets. Tax laws and regulations do 
change, and we can’t tell you how often Girard has alerted us to such changes 
and pointed out opportunities for considerable tax savings? 


You ought to talk to a Girard Estate Planner about preserving your 
assets. He’s backed by a team of seasoned financial, investment 
and tax experts who, with the help of your attorney and other 
advisors, will plan your estate. For an appointment call 
the Girard Estate Planning Division, (215) 585-2303. 


GIRARD 
“Talk it over with Girard” BANK 


Trust Department, Girard Plaza, Philadelphia, PA 19101 
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WHY OUR YOUNG PEOPLE ARE CYNICAL 


ITEM: The affluent wife of a high- 
salaried baseball star (who owns a 
choice Bucks County farm where he 
keeps racehorses) gets a Manpower 
job, which should have gone to an eco- 
nomically disadvantaged Bucks County 
citizen. Just by coincidence (!) she 
registered Republican a few days be- 
fore taking the job in public relations 


for which she has no special training or 
skills. And a report kept secret says this 
kind of abuse runs rampant in the 
county’s Manpower program. 

ITEM: The police chief’s son gets a 
position in Middletown Township, 
where no applications for a police open- 
ing have been accepted from other 
applicants for more than a year because 


Illustration by Ralph Hauser 


GHOST STORY* 


"Previously published in New Jersey Poetry Society Anthology 


Fog wisps curling on the mountain, 


Hobblies whirling on the hill; 
Ghosties coiling on the river, 
Witches riding on the rill. 


Woe betide the mountain rider 


Rounding the bend as pale as death 
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While cauldrons steam and foxfires gleam í a` 


Beside some haunted mountain stream 
And the grey world holds its breath. 


Ill betide that mountain rider 
Speeding along in the foggy dell. 


And the fog lays down a clammy hand 


Obliterating sky and land 
And the mountain rider as well. 


— Edna Pullinger 
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“no hiring was anticipated. 

ITEM: A young man is hired for a 
low-paying position as a retail assistant 
manager. He is fired on two days’ 
notice after successfully handling the 
job for three months, just before he 
would be eligible for unemployment 
compensation, although the store’s 
manager assures him his work has been 
more than satisfactory. Who’s filling 
his job now? The owner’s “girl friend.”’ 

ITEM: A certain retail store is paying 
even less than the lowest area mini- 
mum wage because the young people 
who work there need their jobs so much 
they daren’t complain of being ex- 
ploited. 

ITEM: Numerous advertisers in 
Bucks County’s ‘‘Help Wanted'' col- 
umns run ads for non-existent jobs 
merely to see who’s available. When 
intelligent, personable young appli- 
cants arrive at their door, they are told 
the jobs are filled, or are given stock 
applications to fill out, yet week after 
week the same phony ads continue to 
be published. 

ITEM: After being encouraged— 
nay, pressured — into obtaining college 
educations or degrees, young people 
find that many jobs have built-in pro- 
tection for incompetents through some 
form of automatic tenure: teaching, 
state and federal government posi- 
tions, etc. 

ITEM: When a so-called ‘‘open 
hiring'' is supposed to be in progress, 
word is received via inside information 
from informed sources that only 
“minorities” need apply, because the 
jobs are already ‘‘in the bag'' for such 
applicants, qualified or not. 

ITEM: Although the ads usually 
don’t mention it, some jobs automati- 
cally go to veterans or their spouses, 
whether qualified or not. 


ITEM: An ad for a sales position at 
PANORAMA several months ago 
brought almost 50 responses —all from 
intelligent, attractive, educated, 
worthy young people—a sad commen- 
tary on our so-called wealthy nation 
when talented young people have no 
jobs. 

ITEM: Small businessmen are con- 
stantly exhorted to expand and provide 
jobs, but who gets preferential treat- 
ment for loans? The Bert Lances of the 
nation—who wheel and deal with im- 
pugnity, while the average small busi- 
nessman or woman can only get expan- 
sion capital from a bank if he or she 
doesn’t need it, or is willing to hock 
every asset for the rest of his or her life. 

Unless President Carter and his ad- 
ministration begin to address the seri- 
ous problem of our unemployed youth 
of all races and all abilities, and 
quickly, our nation will see an era of 
rebellion that will make the 1960’s look 
like a tea party. 

And we couldn’t blame the young 
people, either —they’re not running the 
show. a 
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domestic and imported toys 
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GENE A. HARRIS received a Bach- 
elor of Fine Arts degree from Kutz- 
town State College and worked in 
Boston before settling in Philadelphia, 
where he does art direction, book de- 
sign and advertising for Westminster 
Press. Gene would like to thank Anne 
Harris for her time and patience in 
being part of his images for this issue. 

PAUL E. LUTZ was born in Bristol, 
Pa. and has been a Warminster Town- 
ship resident for the past 14 years. 
A graduate of William Tennent High 
School, he has been interested in the 
occult for over ten years. His story in 
this issue is his first published piece. IM 


SCİ 


Original Oil on Slate, handsomely framed 
in wood. All animals available. 8” x 8”, 
$40. 8" x 11”, $45. For your own pets 
portrait, or a very special gift, add $10. 
each and send color photos. Allow 4-5 
weeks. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Box 115 
Rte. 202 and Street Rd. 
(Behind the Buttonwood Inn) 
Lahaska, PA 18931 
(215) 794-7295 


Open Tues.-Sun. 10:30-5:30 
closed Monday 


Handmade Porcelain Dolls. Dollhouses. Accessories. 
Outstanding Selection of Wood Games & Toys from Europe and South America. 


Steiff Stuffed Toys from One Inch to Seven Feet. 


Master Charge. BAC. AmEx. — Monday thru Sunday. 


Route 202 
Lahaska, Pa. 


(215) 794-5545 
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NEW FAMILY SERVICE 
AGENCY 


The opening of a new social service agency in 
Bucks County, the Jewish Family Service of 
Lower Bucks County, Inc. at 115 Mill Street, 
Bristol, Pa. was dedicated August 15 by Rabbi 
William Fierverker of Congregation Beth El in 
Levittown. Initial funding of the agency was by 
the Jewish Federation of Lower Bucks County. 

Several years in the planning, the new agency 
will provide skilled social work services for 
families and individuals. 

The new agency is staffed by Shelley N. 
Goldberg, M.S.W., Executive Director- 
Counselor, and Jill Davis, Secretary. Ms. Gold- 
berg attended Pennsylvania State University 
and received her Bachelor’s degree in Social 
Work from the Undergraduate School of Social 
Administration at Temple University. She 
earned her M.S.W. at Temple University, con- 
centrating in Service Delivery. Her graduate 
fieldwork experience included interviewing and 
counseling, crisis intervention, individual and 
family counseling and preventive health educa- 
tion, and her previous employment was with the 
Philadelphia Adult Department of Probation and 
Parole. 

A special membership drive is planned for a 
“Friends of Jewish Family Service of Lower 
Bucks County, Inc.’’ Donations of up to $10.00 
per individual are being solicited from Lower 
Bucks County residents interested in furthering 
the work of the new family service agency. 

Officers of the Jewish Family Service of Lower 
Bucks County, Inc. are: Florence Kent, presi- 
dent; Elaine Ehrlich, vice president; Roslyn 
Robinson, secretary; and Albert Squire, treas- 
urer. The agency is administered by a board of 
25 directors, representing all geographic areas 
of Lower Bucks, including five appointed by the 
president of the Jewish Federation of Lower 
Bucks County. The Federation president and 
executive director are ex-officio members of the 
board. 

The new agency will operate on a fee for 
service based on a sliding scale related to 
income and ability to pay. Families or indi- 
viduals in Lower Bucks County in need of Jewish 
Family Service counseling are encouraged to call 
the agency’s office in Bristol, 215:788-9269. W 
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‘Early Ninteenth Century 
fiome of 
Don De Onis 
Spanish Ambassador 
To The United States 
_ Now The 
Residence of 
Georgine Mac Michael 
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BRISTOL DAY 

The chance to relive the street scenes of the 18th century awaits you on Historic Bristol Day, an 
event sponsored by The Radcliffe Cultural and Historical Foundation. Bristol’s townspeople will 
open the doors of their historic homes and craftsmen will demonstrate their time-honored skills on 
Saturday, October 15, from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Tickets are $2.50 each and can be purchased at the 
Mill Street Wharf in Bristol. 

Bristol has been the site of many Bucks County firsts since its settlement in 1681 by Samuel Clift. 
Among these may be listed the first Episcopal Church, the first public school, the first post office, the 
first courthouse, the first shipyard and the first public road. Hourly walking tours will be conducted 
during the day by informed, costumed guides to Bristol’s most historic sights. 

Many of the oldest and most unique homes and buildings will be open for the public to visit on 
Historic Bristol Day. Don’t miss Bristol Friends Meeting House, the oldest meeting house in Bucks 
County, and sit on the handcarved benches which remain unchanged since 1711. A short stroll away 
one discovers the beautiful house and garden of the former Spanish Ambassador to the United 
States. Don De Onis. Built in 1791, this home was the site of the marriage by proxy of his daughter, 
the first such marriage to be held in this country. 

Various craftsmen in colonial dress will be demonstrating 18th century crafts as you walk the 
historical paths of town. Exhibiting their own special artistry will be a spinner and a tinsmith here, a 
weaver and a blacksmith there, and many others everywhere along the way. 

Browsers may leisurely inspect and purchase treasures and other memorabilia from Bristol attics. 
Exhibits from private collections and other artifacts will be displayed at the Dorrance Mansion, 
known in this century as The Knights of Columbus Hall. 

For the day-long visitors, a variety of refreshments including home-baked items will be available 
for purchase all day at convenient locations. 

In case of rain, all events will be held indoors. Tickets and further information are available by 
contacting Mary Jane Bergmann at 215:788-7891 or after 6 p.m., contact Pauline White at 
215:943-9273. 

Bristol is easily reached by the Pennsylvania Turnpike, Bristol Exit or U. S. Route 13, or the 
Burlington-Bristol Bridge from New Jersey. Free parking is available at the Mill Street parking lot 
adjacent to the Bristol Wharf. | 


Rs ON GUARD AT 
THE GAS PUMP 


Pennsylvania motorists have been warned tó 
be watchful of gasoline overcharging at service 
stations throughout the commonwealth by State 
Agriculture Secretary Kent D. Shelhamer. An 
increasing number of telephone calls are being 
received by the Agriculture Department’s 
Bureau of Standard Weights and Measures with 
complaints of service station overcharges for 
gasoline. 

Bureau inspectors have investigated the prob- 
lems and discovered that motorists are being 
“‘bilked’’ on occasion. ‘‘When a motorist calls 
and says that he was charged for 15 gallons of 
gas and he only has a 13-gallon tank, something 
has to be fishy,” Shelhamer said. ‘‘Our in- 
spectors found that some stations were hanging 
the hose nozzle up without turning off the pump, 
then starting a new sale without returning the 
device to zero. 

“Another prominent method of inflating the 
actual cost to the motorist that our people found 
is setting computation prices higher on the 
pump than the posted price. The motorist may 
think he’s getting a tankload of gasoline for 60.9 
cents a gallon when the machine is computing 
costs at 63.9 cents a gallon.”’ 

These and other such practices are illegal, and 
when detected can result in fines of up to $200. 
Shelhamer said the Bureau of Standard Weights 
and Measures will continue its inspection pro- 
gram, and will work to maintain the accuracy of 
scales and measuring devices throughout the 
state. ‘‘But an intelligent motorist may save 
money by keeping a careful eye on the gasoline 
pump himself.'' 

The Bureau of Standard Weights and 
Measures inspection program extends to hard- 
ware stores, bakeries, farm and garden supply 
establishments, produce outlets, packaging, 
LPG meters, scales, bulk milk tank calibrations 
and gasoline pumps. | 


MAP BOOK 


A book containing all of Pennsylvania’s 67 
county maps is now available. The maps are 
printed in two colors, large double page spread 
size 22x16. Each county is a separate map—67 
counties in all. The book is bound size 16x11 and 
contains 148 pages. 

Cities, towns and villages are shown and 
indexed identifying their county location. Game 
land, state parks, streams, lakes and waterways 
are identified. Information concerning each 
county, its origin, together with copy considered 
pertinent, is included. 

Those wishing to do so, may request an order- 
ing form by sending a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope (13c) to: Bureau of Maps, 841 Federal 
Square Station, Harrisburg, Pa. 17108. | 


CULINARY COURSE 


Bucks County is already famous for its numer- 
ous excellent restaurants, as anyone who has 
spent time sampling their cuisine will attest. 
Three years from now the situation could be 
even better! That’s when the Bucks County 
Community College will be sending out 24 pro- 
fessionally-trained new chefs into the field. 

The 24 students who will make up the first 
class of the college’s new chef apprenticeship 
program will be required to take a test to deter- 
mine the acuity of their taste buds, as well as the 
usual requirement of having a high school 
diploma or its equivalent. 

The program is a cooperative venture with the 
Delaware Valley Chefs Association and has 
national approval through the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training of the Department of 
Labor. 

Students will spend 40 hours a week working 
on the job with certified professional chefs, and 
during that time students will be earning an 
income and fringe benefits that are comparable 
to other employees at the hotel or restaurant 
where they are doing their apprenticeship. In 
addition, they will have classroom work on the 
Newtown campus, including time in a teaching 
kitchen, and their work performance will be 
appraised by their supervising chefs and the 
apprenticeship committee of the chefs’ asso- 
ciation. 

Richard Skinner, BCCC’s assistant dean for 
career programs, said, ‘‘We are offering the 
program with the chefs’ association because we 
have found that there is a definite need for 
professionally-trained individuals in this field.” 
The new program will actually take three years 
to complete, including the time spent on the job. 

Dean Skinner said that the program will not be 
for students who have a passing interest in food 
preparation. It will require a student to serve 
6.000 hours of on-the-job training over a three- 
year period. The first 500 hours will be proba- 
tionary. A student may earn the associate of arts 
degree at the college and be certified as a 
journeyman cook. 

The employment outlook and the salary scales 
for certified chefs are both promising, according 
to Skinner. Salaries range from $12,000 to 
$30,000, depending on the skills and reputation 
of the cook and place of employment. 

Line forms to the right for the taste-bud test! 
Bon appetit! | 
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TOWNHOUSES & á 
TO BUY 
OR NOT TO BUY 


The risirig cost of the single-family dwelling is 
causing more people to look for alternatives in 
housing. One alternative gaining popularity is a 
townhouse or rowhouse, according to Frances 
Vannoy, Extension Home Economist of Bucks 
County. Townhouses are dwelling units that are 
attached, with one or more party or common 
walls. 

Townhouse combinations may range from two 
units, called duplexes, to several hundred. They 
are occupied predominantly based upon the 
exclusive and condominium forms of ownership, 
with a small number renting. 

Before deciding whether a townhouse is a 
better investment for you than a single-family 
dwelling, it would be wise to consider the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of townhouse living 
and ownership. 

ADVANTAGES: 

e The purchase price is usually less than de- 
tached dwellings per square foot due to the 
savings possible through less land use, the use 
of party walls, and shorter utility connections. 

e If properly planned, efficient and appealing 
land use of common areas is likely. 

e Slightly lower maintenance and utility costs, 
such as heating and cooling, may be realized 
because of party walls. 

e Time and energy required for exterior main- 
tenance and upkeep is usually less than for 
detached dwellings. 

e Sometimes special services and facilities, such 
as tennis courts and swimming pool, may be 
provided at little additional cost. 

DISADVANTAGES: 

e The resale value may appreciate less than 
similar detached dwelling. 

e Some insurance policies do not offer sufficient 
protection. For example, in an exclusive 
ownership project, if your neighbor’s unit 
burns down, he or she is under no obligation to 
either weatherproof your party wall or to 
rebuild. 

Unless properly planned, lack of visual and 

acoustical privacy may adversely affect desir- 

ability. 

‘Those who feel the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages of townhouse ownership and 
would like a few hints on how to decorate one 
will find some helpful advice from area decor- 
ators elsewhere in this issue of PANORAMA! E 
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A Designer's 
pproach 

to Interior 

Decorating ................ 


Cecelia D’Ambrosia, 
designer at Georgetown 
Manor, suggests “ open 
stock” furniture in the 
traditional style for young 
couples decorating their 
first home. 


Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


Below and right: Trading Post 
transformed room shown below 
from old Victorian home into 
Gentleman’s Den featuring 
Edwardian look in tufted leathers, 
with touches of bamboo and brass. 


Left: John Peck, interior designer 
at Trading Post. Above and right: 
Before and after views of dining 
room done in mixture of 18th 
century and modern in a Victorian 
setting. 


Before and After Photographs Courtesy of the Trading Post. 
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Ever since the first cave man was 
inspired to decorate his walls by cut- 
ting or scratching scenes of the great 
hunt or life’s happenings, man has 
striven to beautify his home by decor- 
ating its inside walls. Many imagina- 
tive and innovative scenes and designs 
were based on their contemporary 
knowledge, sport, travel, or amuse- 
ment typical of their particular lifestyle 
and time. Today, historians have 
traced the origin of ancient civiliza- 
tions by reviewing the inside walls of 
what remains of these caves and dwell- 
ings of early man. 


Scenes from the 
townhouse of Barbara 
Ferlisi, interior 
designer from 
Langhorne. 
“Grouping”’ is the 
secret for maximum use 
of limited space. 


Each succeeding civilization has left 
us a wealth of stories about their inti- 
mate life from Egyptian and Babylon- 
ian reliefs, Greek and Roman frescoes 
down to the magnificent wall paintings 
of Renaissance Italy. Even the rich 
tapestries of 15th Century France and 
the intricate designs of Oriental rugs 
all convey stories of how paople lived 
their lives. 

So today as we ourselves review 
different historical periods of decor we 
find that the furnishings closely paral- 
leled the existing lifestyles. Until the 
Renaissance, when man first began to 
think of living with beauty for beauty’s 
sake, furniture and elaborate decor- 
ating didn’t really exist except for the 
necessary pieces such as chair, table, 
chest and bed. Many of the massive 
but luxurious Renaissance pieces are 
now usually found behind velvet ropes 
in museums. But they are so very im- 
portant in telling us about the home 
environment of many people of differ- 
ent civilizations. 

In our country we can see a wide 
variety of styles, both regional and 
historical, that have influenced our 
furnishings and decorating throughout 
the ages. America’s three centuries of 
decorating history cover roughly what 
we'll break down, for convenience's 
sake, into several eras. During our 
country’s infancy, settlers began with 
their homespuns and homemade fur- 
nishings. This country-rustic stage 
runs through to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion when machines took over the mass 
production of not only furniture but 
many of the decorating accessories as 
well. During the early days of our 
nation we could find gateleg tables, 
Windsor chairs and canopy beds, all 
made of the finest virgin woods that 
the pioneers found in our lush green 
forests. As time passed the furnish- 
ings of the settlers began to show the 
graceful lines of the 18th Century 
styles. The cabinet makers and arti- 
sans of this era copied the styles of 
great designers such as Chippendale 
and Hepplewhite. It’s the look that we 
see recreated in Colonial Williams- 
burg—candlelight, gleaming brass, 
mahogany and elegant fabrics. 

As our nation emerged as an inde- 
pendent country we saw a great surge 


of patriotism. The styles of the Federal 
Period brought out the new feeling of 
nationalism. Combined with this were 
some of the classic influences from 
Europe. The Federal Period also pro- 
duced a great American designer, 
Duncan Phyfe, who used the “‘lyre’’ in 
most things he designed. Up until this 
time furnishings were graceful, warm 
and full of the beauty that we treasure 
in our antiques today. 

Then came the 19th Century with its 
deluge of machine-made furniture 
which many people consider as having 
questionable artistic merit. The Vic- 
torian era was close at hand with its 
extraordinary amount of curves and 
frills. A reaction set in at the turn of 
the century and styles once again 
turned to the sturdy simplicity of 
Mission furniture. Art Nouveau was 
followed by the Modern and Contem- 
porary designs found in some homes 
today. 

Where does that take us today? 
What styles and decorating philoso- 
phies are we establishing in this mod- 
ern 20th Century? Fifty or even 100 
years from now when decorators and 
historians look back and trace the 
evolution of furniture styles and in- 
terior decorating — what will they find? 
How will we be rated and classified? 

Today’s shifting social patterns, life- 
styles and greater job mobility have 
brought about a change in attitude 
toward interior decorating. As these 
changes take shape in our society, 
people are required to take a more 
flexible approach to furnishing their 
homes. Many transient families must 
keep a future move in mind. All of 
these aspects of modern living are in- 
fluencing the manner in which the 
typical American family is decorating 
its home. 


DECORATING A BUCKS 
COUNTY FARMHOUSE 


In the 200 years that have elapsed 
since the Revolutionary war, life in 
America has changed tremendously. 
However, in certain fundamental re- 
spects people’s ideas of what consti- 
tutes a satisfying home are still basic- 
ally the same. In spite of the scientific 
and technological developments many 
people, especially in Bucks County, 
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LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


...the arrangement of parts, details, form, color, etc. 
so as to produce a complete and artistic unit . . . to 
plan and carry out in a skillful way...N. Webster 
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The INTERIOR DESIGN STUDIO 


The Trading Post 


ROUTE 232 IN HISTORIC PENNS PARK, PA. 18943 


Hours: Mon., Wed., Fri. Noon — 9 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 10 — 5 968-2028 322-6800 
Sunday 1 — 5 
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still cling to 18th Century architecture 
and furnishings whether it is the fine 
crafted reproductions at Georgetown 
Manor or the authentic Williamsburg 
reproductions at The Trading Post in 


| Penns Park. The designers at The 


Trading Post are required to have a 
good background in antiques and his- 
torical pieces, and John Peck spent the 
better part of an afternoon showing me 
through the two acres of showrooms. Í 
was especially interested in his ap- 
proach to decorating an 18th Century 
Bucks County stone farmhouse. This is 
an area in which The Trading Post has 
had a lot of experience. Restoring a 
Bucks County stonehouse seems to be 
a challenge that many, many people 
would love to attempt; most families 
must settle for a modern adaptation or 
copy of a colonial house. 

The Trading Post encourages its 
clients to try to achieve a mood of quiet 
comfort and modest charm, while cap- 
turing the spirit of the early years. The 
wim is to secure the old-time flavor. 
When a client comes to The Trading 
Post the first step is a floor plan show- 
ing the dimensions of the rooms and 
house. A sketch of possible drapery 
and window treatment is presented. 
After much discussion of decorating 
philosophy to determine the mood, the 
client is given a presentation of suit- 
able wallcoverings, chair frames, fab- 
ric swatches, lamps and accessories. A 
major consideration is taking into ac- 
count existing pieces that the client 
may now own. 

When decorating a restored farm- 
house it is necessary to keep in mind 
the aim of carrying out the originality 
of the home both interiorally and ex- 
teriorally. It is very important for 
decorator and client to work closely as 
a team in order to preserve and high- 
light the original aged beams, plank 
floors, deep window seats and perhaps 
a circular stairway. 

A major consideration is integrating 
the existing antiques that a family 
might have. The Trading Post has 
their own craftsman who will design 
and build any piece of furniture. If you 
have 11 Chippendale chairs, he can 

build the twelfth from scratch and it 
| will be a perfect match. He is an excel- 

lent craftsman who rebuilt and re- 
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antique furniture—bought 
and sold. . Expert 
refinishing. . .call 584-4877 


His Own, LTD 


extraordinary men’s boutique 
all items are especially for 
“HIM”. . .open tues-sun. 

call 584-6010 


The Homestead 


house ¢ barn shops 


Or 


8 unique and creative 
shops to browse. . .closed man. 
call 584-9980 


rivian marcus 
interjors 

fine furniture. lamps and 
accessories. . .design 
studio. . .call 584-5400 


C&R Kelso 


antique clocks and expert 
restoration. . .hand-crafted 
furniture. . .open tues-sat. 
call 584-1750 


ballyraine 


lower level and loft 

irish handwovens and 
creative stitchery. . .crafts 
closed mon. . . .call 584-0459 


DIRECTIONS 
follow route 202 or 363 
south to route 73 (skip- 
pack pike). . .then west 
on rt. 73 less than 8 miles 


The Peppermill Inn Pfeiffer s Cedar Tavern Trolley Stop Tavern 


“quaint country atmosphere” “german and american cuisine“ “restaurant and cock tail lounge” 
luncheon and dinner service luncheon and dinner service kitchen open until 2 a.m. 
closed mon. . . .call 584-5700 closed mon. . . .call 584-6311 piano bar nightly. . .call 584-4849 
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stored all of the molding at Independ- 
ence Hall for the Bicentennial cele- 
bration. 

The Trading Post takes pride in the 
fact that they are a House Beautiful 
pace store, which means they are 
listed on the inside front cover of the 
magazine. The importance of bringing 
out the personality is especially 
stressed in the restoration of an old 
farmhouse. They spend endless hours, 
according to Mr. Peck, trying to per- 
sonalize a room or home to satisfy their 
customers. In one case, Mr. Peck 
related that he went so far as to 
provide fresh flowers for the Queen 


We can help you 
have the home 
you want 


Georgetown Manor 
An EthanAllen Gallery 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N. J. Anne dining room table and chilled 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 70) champagne in the ice bucket on the 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 Chippendale server. The returning 


Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 couple even found the latest edition of 


their favorite magazine on the sofa. Of 
course, he was hasty to add that this 
was a special case! 


Master Charge, BankAmericard and our own credit plan Free professional home planning service 


Imported Greeting Cards The availability of adaptations of the 
fine stationery cherished 18th Century classics is end- 
invitations and personalized paper less at The Trading Post. Beautifully 
nee Foe handcrafted Chippendale, Queen 

Cage Anne and Hepplewhite designs greet 

Fravessi you at various display levels. The mag- 

Mary Quant nificently-detailed period adaptations 


THE BOUCAGE recapture the traditional formality of 


the past. The reproductions have the 
60 West State Street graceful, elegant lines similar to many 
Doylestown, Pa. 345-7750 ST 
Á of our antique pieces and are scaled 
Hours: Mon. — Fri. 10 — 5:30 


So eas proportionately to suit the interior of 
CARL N. 


THE APARTMENT 
AND TOWN HOUSE 
STORY 


The remarkable growth in Town- 
houses is obvious as you travel through 
our Delaware Valley. Apartment living 
is not a new concept; however, it is a 
far cry from the third-story flat or the 
three rooms you may have rented 
when many of you were first married. 
Many families are moving to smaller 
and more compact living quarters. 
Most of us are aware of the reasons: 
taxes, smaller families, time and main- 
tenance, just to mention a few. Some 


any Bucks County farmhouse. 
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otti. are very luxurious, dramatic, 


Browsing Hours / Mon., Fri. 10 ’til 9, Tue., Wed., Thur., Sat. 10 ’til 5 
well-groomed facilities. There are 
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usually tennis courts, swimming pools, 
perhaps a golf course, and many times 
an activities room or center. Many are 
designed to be miniature self- 
contained communities. 


VERSATILE DECORATING 

Barbara Ferlisi, who happens to be 
an Interior Designer, lives in such a 
complex — Middletown Trace in Lang- 
horne. I felt that their townhouse was 
so uniquely decorated that many of my 
questions were addressed to her. She 
was most receptive and quick to start 
with the fact that decorating a town- 
house requires a great deal of versa- 
tility. Since space is at a premium, 
both for living and storage, the most 
important aspect is to arrange your 
limited space for the maximum func- 
tional living possible. You must use all 
available space in versatile situations 
while making it aesthetically beautiful 
and as comfortable as possible. 


GROUPING 

Grouping is of the utmost impor- 
tance whether you’re moving into a 
townhouse, a hi-rise, or a garden com- 
plex. Since your living space is small, 
an intimate grouping of your furniture 
such as sofa and chairs around a cock- 
tail table is essential. This skillful 
arrangement can be used for conversa- 
tion, games or eating. Draperies or 
carpeting from your previous home 
can be recut to fit your new quarters. 

Make the most of your den so that it 
can be used as a T.V. room, music 
room and library. Barbara insists that 
a good traffic pattern through the 
apartment is essential. Potted plants 
play a major role in this Middletown 
Trace townhouse. The green ferns pick 
up the vivid green-and-white fabrics 
and dramatic wallcoverings. All of this 
adds to the colorful and cheery, yet 
personal setting that has been created 
by ‘‘grouping.”’ 


YOUNG MARRIEDS— 
OPEN STOCK 


Another aspect of the decorating 
scene revolves around the young 
couple moving into their first home. 
Cecelia D’Ambrosia at Georgetown 
Manor set down some guidelines that 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The old man was never seen 
again, or at least not all 

of him. There have been 
reports by hunters and later, 
after the tract of land was 
given over to the Boy Scouts, 
by scouts, of a glowing, 
shimmering hand floating in 
the air. Legend has it that 
it’s the hand of the hermit 
searching for the rest of 

his body. 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


by Paul E. Lutz 

Are your doors closed and locked? Windows and shutters closed, curtains drawn? 
I hope so, because I’ve got three stories that are guaranteed to scare the living 
daylights out of you. And the most interesting and important facet of the stories is that 
they are said by many to be true. They are the local haunts of the Bucks County area, 
and have become so ingrained in our local folklore that it has become almost 
impossible to determine what is the truth, and what is embroidery added over the 
years by different storytellers in order to make the tales more interesting. I make no 
claims for the versions that I tell here. I present them just to entertain. You must 
decide for yourselves if you believe in the ghosts or not. 

Let me start with one that I have heard more times than I can count and told even 
more. I don’t know to this day if it is the story of a true haunting or just a story that 
somebody made up to tell around the campfire at night. I do know that my father used 
it to scare the pants off several scouts one night on a camping trip, myself included. 
It is a story that I call: 


“THE SCOUT CAMP GHOST” 


It was a hot and muggy night in the middle of July. Our scout troop was spending 
the week at Camp Ockanickon, the scout camp just outside of Point Pleasant. Only the 
tenderfeet were in camp, as the senior scouts had gone on an overnight hike. We had 
gone to bed after a late night telling stories around the campfire. I had rolled over and 
was facing the front opening of the tent in which I was alone that night and I saw it: 
floating in front of the tent door, a bright white hand, severed at the wrist, just as had 
been described to us earlier during the story session around the campfire! I rolled over 
and tried to get back to sleep; it took quite some time! 

That sighting was a fake. As we later found out, it was a cardboard hand that my 
father and one of the junior scoutmasters had used to fool us. But there were other 
instances that weren’t faked. 

The story involves the owner of the land in the mid-1800’s. An old man known 
only as “the hermit,’’ he had angered the local people, for reasons that are unknown, 


As they watched, a figure 
arose out of the water 
and floated about six inches 
over the top of the lake. 
Slowly it started to 

drift towards them. 

As it drew closer 

they could tell that it was 
a young girl, 

dressed in a formal 
evening gown. 

It stopped about 15 feet 
in front of them 

and then vanished. 


and they decided that they would get even with him. Some of the younger men came 
up with an idea and decided to do something about it. 

The next night they crept into the shack that the hermit used for sleeping and 
overpowered him. They dragged him through the hills to where the railroad tracks cut 
through a small valley. After clubbing the old man into unconsciousness, they tied his 
hand across the track in such a way that his wrist rested directly on the top of the track. 
Tied in that manner they knew that the next train through would sever his hand from 
his arm. 

They didn’t have long to wait. No sooner had they tied him down than they heard 
the whistle of a train coming around the bend that leads to the entrance of the valley. 
They ran over to the side of the hill and hid in the bushes that lined the tracks; 
kneeling there, they waited for the train to do their gruesome work for them. 

The train passed in short order and they weren’t disappointed; the train had done 
a perfect job on the old man’s wrist. They quickly tied a length of rope around the arm 
and stopped the bleeding, as they didn’t want to kill the old man, just give him a good 
scare. They took him back, still unconscious, and dropped him into his shack. Then 
they all went home, after burying the hand at a spot where they were certain it would 
never be found. They were sure that the old man would be in town the next morning to 
have the doctor treat his wound. 

Only the old man didn’t come into town the next day, or the next one after that. In 
fact he didn’t come in at all. Finally, after a week had gone by, the men confessed to 
the sheriff what they had done, and they all went out to the old man’s shack together. 
It was empty. The old man was never seen again, or at least not all of him. There have 
been reports by hunters and later, after the tract of land was given over to the Boy 
Scouts, by scouts, of a glowing, shimmering hand floating in the air. Legend has it that 
it’s the hand of the hermit searching for the rest of his body. 

But that one is rather obscure. Let’s go on to one that is a bit better-known. In fact 
I think it is possibly the best-known ghost in the entire Bucks County area. It’s a 
female, too, which should please my women readers. It’s a story that I choose to call: 


“ONE LAST DANCE AT THE PROM” 

This one starts innocently enough. A truck leaving the Fairless Steel Works. Just 
another truck, like a thousand before it—but not quite. 

It was a moonlit spring night, and the trucker had just settled in for the long haul 
that he knew was ahead of him. He was admiring the reflection of the long light cast by 
the low-hanging moon on the surface of the Tullytown lake, when he noticed a young 
girl,no more than 17 or 18, standing by the side of the road. (Continued on next page) 
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The trucker had slammed on his 
brakes the moment he saw her, but 
was still carried several feet beyond 
her by the weight of the heavy steel 
plate he was carrying. He leaned over 
and opened the door so she could 
climb up into the cab with him. 

He had seen this before: the girl had 
probably come out here with her boy- 
friend, after a dance. (The kids around 
here liked this spot, it was so nice and 
quiet.) The guy gets a little too fresh 
and the girl decides that the best thing 
to do would be to walk home. Well, the 
least he could do was give her a lift 
wherever she was headed. 

He hadn’t noticed how small she 
was until she had climbed up into the 
cab. She didn’t say anything, but 
spent a long time getting her dress 
arranged under her. The trucker 
noticed that it was a gown of some 
sort, and was definitely wet. He asked 
her if there was anyplace special that 
she wanted to go. She didn’t reply but 
just sat there quietly staring straight 
ahead. He figured that he would start 
out and drop her off in Bristol as he 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


passed through. Momentarily blinded 
by the lights of a truck coming in the 
opposite direction, he again asked her 
where he could drop her off. 

Can you imagine his shock as he 
turned and found the seat next to his 
empty—where a moment before had 
sat a lovely young girl—and in her 
place a small puddle of water in the 
very center of the seat. 

This is just one of the stories that 
surround the apparition known locally 
as Midnight Mary. But I can hear you 
asking, what of Mary herself? What is 
the story behind this poor girl? 

It is a short story, really. Not much 
is known of her. Mary and her boy- 
friend had been to their senior prom 
and were returning home to Bristol 
after a beautiful evening. It was well 
after midnight when they started on 
their way. It had rained that night and 
even though it had stopped, the road 
surfaces were still wet. Suddenly, no- 
body knows just how, the boy lost 
control of the car and it went spinning 
out into the lake. The car sank like a 
rock. The boy escaped through the 


_.. THE CHARM OF THE OLD WORLD AND THE VARIETY OF THE NEW.. 
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TO GREET YOU. 
OUR SINCEREST APOLOGIES 


ROUTE 179 NEW HOPE, PA. (Next to the New Hope Motel) 


862-2404 


open window on the driver’s side, but 
Mary was trapped. in the car, even 
though her boyfriend made several 
dives in an attempt to find and save 
her. Now most stories of this type end 
here, after perhaps a three or four 
Þaragraph story in the local newspaper 
for a few issues. Mary, however, 
seemed to have other ideas; appar- 
ently she wasn't the type to stay 
buried and forgotten by all except her 
family. 

Her first appearance was to two of 
her peers. The teenage couple had 
driven up to the lake for the time- 
honored reasons. The boy pulled the 
car between a couple of small trees on 
the bank and turned off the lights and 
engine. He and the young lady he was 
with were just getting down to the 
business at hand when their attention 
was drawn to the center of the lake. 
There was something strange going on 
out there, some sort of shimmering on 
the surface. As they watched, a figure 
arose out of the water and floated 
about six inches over the top of the 
lake. Slowly it started to drift towards 
them. As it drew closer they could tell 
that it was a young girl, dressed in a 
formal evening gown. It stopped about 
15 feet in front of them and then 
vanished. The girl in the car fainted 
and the boy beat a hasty retreat as fast 
as his car would carry them. 

This was the first, but by no means 
the last, appearance of this particular 
ghost. She has appeared many times 
since. One of my favorite Midnight 
Mary stories involves a group of 
Bristol High School students who went 
up on a dare one night after a dance 
and waiting quietly for something to 
happen. None were quite sure what 
they were waiting for but still they 
waited in silence. After almost two 
hours, they finally decided to go home. 
They were folding up the blankets that 
they had sat on and putting them back 
in the car trunk when one of the girls 
cried out and pointed at the lake. 
There was something floating just over 
the lake. No one was sure what they 
had seen. Some say that it had a form, 
others say it was just a mist. But all 
agree that it seemed to be dancing and 
swirling across the surface of the 
water. (Continued on page 62) 
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PEOPLE HELPING PEOPLE 


The United Way S 


25th 


Nestled among the wooded 
trees, spread along the banks of 
the Delaware and spanning the 
rolling rich farmlands, Bucks 
County has evolved, grown and 
matured. It has come of age. This 
once-rural area dependent upon 
cattle, poultry and agriculture 
has been partially replaced by 
modern urbanization and 
industrialization, yet maintains a 
background of historical 
significance. Our cultural 
growth, industrial expansion and 
resultant population explosion 
have paralleled the expanded 
traffic pattern that can be traced 
along Route 413 from Durham, 
through Pipersville, and 
Doylestown, Newtown, 
Langhorne, on into Bristol. This 
same original footpath, one of 
the oldest roads in our country, 
was gradually frequented by 
horseback, carriages, horses and 
wagons, and later the ‘‘horseless 
carriage.’’ Today this same route 
has spatterings of blinking 
lights, construction trucks hauling quarried stone and an 
endless stream of modern contemporary vehicles 
transporting people throughout our county. 

As the county grew with the industrial expansion at 
Fairless Steel the need for housing grew—enter Danhurst 
and the Fairless Hills housing development, early 1950. One 
hundred dollars down and 20 years to pay was certainly an 
enticing lure for many young, energetic families. As Fairless 
Hills grew by leaps and bounds, other industry in the 
surrounding communities, such as Thiokol, 3M, Rohm and 
Haas and Bell Telephone, just to mention a few, either 
expanded or relocated their facilities. As many of the 
business and commercial establishments expanded, along 
with the Fairless Works, a need was created for more and 
more housing—enter Levittown, 1952. Much of the once- 
cherished cornfields, wheatfields, cabbage patches and cow 
meadows were bulldozed, out of necessity, in the name of 
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by Rosemarie P. Vassalluzzo 
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progress for the much-needed 
inexpensive housing for the 
many new families who would 
relocate in order to fill various 
positions. 

There was, especially after 
World War II, a great industrial 
boom that took place throughout 
our vast country, but especially 
in Bucks County. As our new 
families continued to enter the 
area at a rapid pace during the 
late '50's and early '60's and 
filled the houses and entered 
businesses and industry, the 
need for schools, churches, 
shopping districts, car dealers, 
banks and all the diverse aspects 
that make up an expanded 
society took place. 

At this point the population of 
Bucks County, especially Lower 
Bucks, doubled and tripled; 

NE | construction sites surrounded us 
NT TR and the image of our once-rural 
Bucks County farmland, rich and 
A MADAT fertile, now had a new face and 
was considered the hub of 
development; a mecca of a burgeoning American Society. 
The center of the population growth was expected to move 
northward through Langhorne, Newtown, Buckingham, 
Doylestown and into Quakertown. All sections of the county 
were expected to feel the impact of development. 

With the massive influx of people, the increased need for 
social services, health and welfare agencies grew by leaps 
and bounds. The only county-wide agencies active in the area 
at the time were the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and the Red 
Cross. Such massive changes in our county were sure to 
place an increased burden on the existing agencies and 
groups that had long cared for the needy, the ill and the 
underprivileged. ENTER THE UNITED WAY —25 YEARS 
AGO IN 1952. A group of leading citizens, from all sections of 
Bucks County, headed by Clyde Waterman, began meeting 
to discuss the problems of fund raising. It was a recognized 
fact that the increasing number of appeals for money was a 
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source of irritation at many of the 
industrial and business establishments 
of our area. The answer, they felt, was 
a United Campaign. 

The United Way was established 
nationally in 1918, as Community 
Chests and Councils of America. Many 
people may remember The Red 
Feather, The Torch Drive, The United 
Fund and finally, The United Way. 
This national organization raises 
money to support health, recreation 
and welfare agencies. Fund raising is 
combined under one single 
coordinated campaign drive, therefore 
eliminating duplication of solicitation. 
The main goal is a communal effort 
with one gigantic campaign and then 
not only a planned orderly 
dispersement of funds but the 
availability of resources when the need 
arises. 

I had a very intriguing session with 
Mrs. J. P. Perry, a delightfully 
dynamic and articulate gal from 
Holicong. Both ‘‘Cap’’ and Nancy 
have been involved with the United 
Way since its inception in 1952. 
“Cap'' serves as chairman of the 
Allocations and Admissions Division. 
This branch of the United Way is by 
far the most challenging committee 
one could serve. How does one make a 
discerning judgment when 
determining whether an agency 
applying for help or funds does indeed 
come under the categories of Social, 
Health or Recreational Welfare? 
Having served on the ‘‘A & A” 
committee for six months, I find 
myself in the midst of a very objective 
yet compassionate group of people. 
Men and women from our extended 
Bucks County industrial and business 
world sit side by side with members of 
the population at large and they view 
with open minds the needs of various 
groups in our community. This is a 
vear-round job with monthly meetings, 
constantly reviewing and interviewing 
and talking with members from 
agencies. Congratulations are in order 
to the Allocations and Admissions 
Division of the United Way. They see 
to it that monies are apportioned in a 
fair manner, both geographically and 
according to needs. 

Nancy recalls that prior to its official 
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Richard Lawrence, the 1977 Gen- 
eral Campaign Manager. 
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Nancy Perry has been involved with 
the United Way since 1952. 


John Knoell, the new president of 
the board. 


organization in Bucks, 25 years ago, 
there was not the dramatic need there 
is in 1977. Along with the influx of 
population to the county came an 
increased need for social and 
community services. Nancy, who also 


serves as chairman of the Doylestown 
Hospital Committee of the VIA, states 
that she entered the United Way 
picture the first year of its structural 
organization. She reflects back on 
meetings held in a little room on the 
second story of one of the business 
establishments in Penndel, at 127 S. 
Bellevue Avenue. I can’t help but 
compare that situation to our new air- 
conditioned United Way building 
where we meet today, thinking of the 
hard work of people like Paul Sauerbry 
who was so very instrumental in 
seeing that this fine facility got off the 
ground. Paul was president for 10 
years and had one ambition — to reach 
a goal of $1 million. The goal was met 
in 1973. 

Nancy went on to reminisce about 
the first Annual Meeting held in the 
‘‘old’’ Doylestown Court House. There 
were between 18 and 25 people at that 
first momentous meeting. My husband 
and Í attended our first kickoff dinner 
meeting of the United Way this past 
year. There were about 250 people in 
attendance at the Hilton as President 
Bill Richmond called the meeting to 
order. Nancy recalled some names of 
people that she dealt with either ona 
United Way committee or as chairman 
of the Community Service Council 
which at the time was the planning 
arm of the organization. In planning 
for the orderly development of health 
and welfare agencies Nancy worked 
with people such as Mrs. Phillip 
Elkins, George Otto, who was the 
second president, and Thomas Coe, 
Jr. who succeeded Mr. Otto. There is 
much pride and admiration in the tone 
of voices when Nancy’s name is 
mentioned, and both she and “Cap'' 
have earned these accolades. 

I had another very fascinating and 
capsulating discussion with John 
Spadacinno, who has served as Labor 
Staff Representative since 1956. John 
was able to provide me with delightful 
stories in my search for the grassroot 
beginnings of this organization 
that strives to meet human 
needs. One question that John was 

able to fill in gaps on was 

the actual building of the present 
office location. If the United 

Way claim is true that only 9¢ of every 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA — Bucks County Council 


BUCKS COUNTY ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


BUCKS COUNTY ASSOCIATION FOR RETIRED 


UNITED WAY OF BUCKS COUNTY 
7 MEMBER AGENCIES GIRL SCOUTS — Freedom Valley Council 


8 HOMEMAKER-HOME HEALTH AIDE SERVICES 


LENAPE VALLEY FOUNDATION 

LIBERTAE, INC. 

LOWER BUCKS COMMUNITY CENTERS 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

PENNDEL PSYCHIATRIC CENTER 

P.R.Y.D., INC. 

QUAKERTOWN COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 
SALVATION ARMY — Levittown Corps 
SALVATION ARMY — Upper Bucks Service Units 


AND SENIOR CITIZENS TODAY, INC. 

BUCKS COUNTY COORDINATED CHILD CARE CENTER U.S.O. 

BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM VALLEY DAY SCHOOL 

CENTENNIAL COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH CARE CENTER VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION 

CHILDREN’S DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM WARMINSTER COMMUNITY CENTER 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED YMCA — Central Bucks 

COMMUNITY SERVICES OF PENNSYLVANIA YMCA — Lower Bucks 

COUNCIL ROCK YOUTH AND COMMUNITY CENTER YMCA — Upper Bucks 

FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION YWCA OF BUCKS COUNTY 


dollar collected is used for overhead 
and administrative costs, where did 
this splendid edifice spring from? Ac- 
cording to John, in September of 1965 
the United Services Foundations (as it 
was called then) had ownership of a 
parcel of land next to the Middletown 
Township municipal building and with 
a gift of $30,000 from the Bucks 
County Medical Society they were 
ready to begin a building program. It 
was interesting to learn that the Medi- 
cal Society realized the funds through 


[BRITISH | 
the Salk Vaccination Drive. The area 
> physicians donated their time and en- 
1977 TRIUMPH SPITFIRE 1500 ergies and asked the public for 25¢ per 
With optional overdrive the newly introduced 1977 Triumph Spitfire sports car shot. Never did they realize that the 
gets an energy saving 41 miles per gallon on the highway, according to the EPA: outcome of this drive would be such a 
and 35 mpg highway, without overdrive. City mileage is 25 mpg with or without success, both medically and financi- 
overdrive. Contributing to the economical mileage figure are a new carburetor, ally. Therefore, at the end of the 
new inlet manifold and improvements to the cylinder head, exhaust manifold and immunization program they realized a 
distributor. New for '77 also are the houndstooth check-patterned, brushed nylon profit of $30,000, and this surplus they 
seat inserts. The car shown here has new optional side stripe and wheel trim rings. donated to the United Way to begin 


$ e building a new headquarters. 
Maginnis Imported Cis Sales 


By May of 1966, the board had sold 
145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) Horsham, Pa. OSborne 2-1300 


the land to the township supervisors 
for $4,000 and secured a loan of up to 
$32,000 at 51⁄2% interest to construct 
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the present building. 

The Fairless Hills property was of 
fered to the United Community Serv- 
ices Board for $10,000, which was the 
cost of installing a sewer interceptor 
line. The Danherst Corporation did not 
realize any profit from this. (They had 
been allowing the UCS free rent on 
Shopping Center office space for the 
previous two and a half years.) Ground 
was broken on June 16, 1966. Esti- 
mated cost was $48,700 and the board 
was empowered to spend no more than 
$50,000. They found themselves short 
of cash. Along with some foundation 
money, they sold $100 bricks to make 
up a deficit of $4,000. John was so very 
proud when he repeated the same 
phrase that I’ve heard over and over. 
"Not one cent of volunteer or donated 
money was used in the construction of 
this building.” 

Here we are 25 years later, with a 
United Way Board of Directors consist- 
ing of well over 60 of Bucks County’s 
most outstanding citizens. The new 
president of the board, John Knoell, of 
New Britain, compares the 34 agencies 
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Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves., Morrisville 
Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 


Old Street & Brownsville Road, Trevose 


that are served today to the 11 original 
agencies of 1954. Richard Lawrence, 
the 1977 General Campaign Chairman, 
announced that the goal for the coming 
year is $1,431,000. Compare this to the 
goal of 1954— $269,117. This outstand- 
ing organization of over 1,000 volun- 
teers works year ’round in our ever- 
changing county to investigate and 
provide for needed human services. 

It is evident that the growth of the 
United Way since 1952 has also paral- 
leled the industrial and population 
growth in Bucks County. What does 
the future hold for the United Way of 
Bucks County? As needs are recog- 
nized, hopefully they will be met. The 
ever-increasing expansion of our rich 
fertile county has not stopped with 
Fairless Hills and Levittown. We see 
monumental growth in Newtown 
through Buckingham. We see Doyles- 
town and Quakertown developing at a 
quick pace. As these areas evolve and 
develop the United Way plans to be 
there in an effort to “help people help 
People” at every stage of evolution. 

It is the goal of this consolidated 


group of community-minded individ- 
uals to make certain as many human 
needs are met as possible. According 
to communications director, Matti 
Myers, the United Way of Bucks 
County touches the life of one out of 
every four persons in our community. 
Formerly known as United Community 
Services, United Fund, Community 
Chest and United Services Federation, 
the United Way has been changing its 
methods as well as its name during its 
25 years of development and service. 

Today as the United Way of Bucks 
County celebrates its 25th anniversary 
we find that it represents a contem- 
porary organization responsive to the 
changing needs of our society. In this 
era of glorifying the Guinness Book of 
World Records, of individual self- 
achievement and individual human 
fulfillment, it is reassuring to note that 
people still care. It restores one’s faith 
to know that people are still compas- 
sionate enough to share with their 
neighbors when needs arise. It is com- 
forting to realize that ‘‘people are 
helping people.'' E 
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by Maureen Haggerty 


Eugene Ormandy is not often described as a midwife, 
but the Conductor-Music Director of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra played an instrumental role in the birth of the 
Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The Philharmonic, Bucks County’s first symphony 
orchestra, was formed in Yardley in 1954. Its incorporation 
that year as a non-profit organization climaxed more than two 
years of preparation by Henry Kerry Williams. Williams, 
who conceived the idea of the regional orchestra and served 
as its first Music Director and Conductor, was born in 
Philadelphia. He graduated from the Philadelphia Normal 
School and did graduate work at Westminster Choir College 
in Princeton before becoming Assistant Conductor and 
Choral Director of the Kansas City Philharmonic. 

In 1952, motivated by the desire to conduct his own 
orchestra, Williams returned to the Philadelphia area. 
Although he was convinced that a symphony orchestra would 
enhance the cultural climate of Lower Bucks County, 
Williams later admitted, ‘‘I learned that I had to become a 
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salesman before I could wield the baton.'' 

His sales pitch included persuading such well-known 
personalities as Pearl Buck, Ann Hawkes Hutton, Paul 
Whiteman and Eugene Ormandy to become Honorary 
Sponsors of his orchestra. After cautioning Williams about 
the discouragement involved in organizing a new symphony 
orchestra and enlisting public support for it, Maestro 
Ormandy advised him to persevere. 

Williams followed that advice and within two years had 
assembled enough musicians and supporting personnel to 
compose a full-fledged symphony orchestra. The Delaware 
Valley Philharmonic held its first concert in the Spring of 
1954, and local newspapers reported that ‘‘six hundred 
enthusiastic patrons'' attended the opening performance of 
its first concert season that November. 

Sponsors of the Orchestra, its Board of Directors, 
audiences attending the first series of concerts and the press 
applauded the high quality of the Philharmonic’s 
musicianship, calling it ‘‘a healthy addition to the life of 
Lower Bucks County.’’ Paul Comly French, President of the 
Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra Association, the 
non-profit corporation under which the musical organization 
functions, said the group was ‘‘tremendously encouraged 
that we have received a fine measure of public support, 
adding, ‘‘The performance of the Orchestra has been far 
better than any of our audiences had expected.”’ 

In January, 1955, French and Dr. Charles H. Boehm, 
then Bucks County Superintendent of Schools, announced 
the formation of a Student Division of the Philharmonic. 
Intended to ‘‘broaden the base of high school musical 
activities and to implement plans of the Delaware Valley 
Philharmonic Orchestra Association to make the new 
symphony group available for a wide range of activities in 
cooperation with the high schools of the area,'' the Student 
Division planned to develop chapters in every high school 
in Lower Bucks. 

In order to give young people a voice in the affairs of the 
Orchestra and stimulate their interest in the organization, 
student representatives were appointed to each of the 
Philharmonic’s standing committees and invited to attend. 
occasional rehearsals. Activities to benefit the musical 
organizations of individual schools were encouraged, and a 
Central Student Committee coordinated musical and social 
events encompassing all the schools. 

Members of the Student Division also had an 
opportunity to explore other interests when members of the 
Orchestra Association offered courses in such subjects as 
Public Relations, Vocal or Instrumental Music, Writing, 
Photography, Art and Stage Craft. 

The Orchestra announced plans for an audition to 
discover the most talented vocalist or instrumentalist among 
the area’s high school students and a contest for the best 
musical composition written by a student. In addition to 
receiving a scholarship from the Philharmonic Orchestra 
Association, the most outstanding performer appeared as a 
soloist during one of the next season’s concerts. The winning 
composition was also included in one of the Philharmonic’s 
programs. 


At this time, the Orchestra consisted of about 65 
musicians, and plans were developed to expand the group to 
include a Mixed Chorus recruited largely from amateurs 
living in Lower Bucks County and nearby New Jersey. 
Auditions and rehearsals were held during the next few 
months, but the Chorus’s April debut was somewhat 
overshadowed by a violin that shared the program. 

The instrument, one of only 39 Stradivarius violins in 
existence, was played by Florence Rosensweig, Concert 
Mistress of the Delaware Valley Philharmonic. The violin, 
kept under special guard while on loan to the Orchestra, was 
owned by Mrs. Francis X. Dvorak of New York. Mrs. Dvorak, 
who worked in the office of Paul Comly French, was the 
widow of a Czechoslovakian violinist who was a cousin of 
world-famous composer Anton Dvorak. She loaned the violin 
to the Orchestra because she said it was her husband’s wish 
that it be played and be a source of pleasure for a musician 
and an appreciative audience. 

Mrs. Dvorak also made two other instruments available 
to the Philharmonic. Her Amati and Gagliano violins, like the 
Stradivarius, were fashioned by master craftsmen, and 
researchers were unable to cite another instance in recent 
history when all three were played in a single concert. 

Although newspaper editorials continued to commend 
the professionalism of the Philharmonic and urge individuals 
and community service organizations to show their support of 
it, Orchestra members were disappointed by attendance at 
their recitals. A womens’ organization was formed ‘‘to 
establish the closest possible relationship’’ between the 
Orchestra and nearby communities and interested 
individuals were asked to donate time to the musical 
organization. To encourage attendance by parents of young 
children, a nursery, staffed by Registered Nurses and 
stocked with toys, became a regular feature of each concert. 

Children’s Concerts were initiated. Special concerts 
benefitting such causes as the Boy Scout Building Fund, 
Valley Day School, the Langhorne-Middletown Library and 
the Grey Nun Academy Project were sponsored by the 
Rotary, PTA, Kiwanis, School Boards and various other 
groups. Whenever possible, servicemen participated in the 
concerts the Philharmonic performed at Fort Dix. 

During the early years of its existence, the 


Philharmonic’s major financial burdens were assumed by a 
small group of friends and sponsors, and Conductor Henry 
Kerr Williams was often its sole financial support. By April, 
1956, the Orchestra was $5,000 in debt. Requesting the 
public’s financial assistance, French remarked, ‘‘All of our 
newspapers have given us wonderful support, and we have 
used almost every known device to bring this orchestra to the 
attention of the public. We’ve done everything possible to 
encourage our neighbors to come out and hear the Orchestra 
and Chorus. Yet... attendance has not been good... unless 
public support develops quickly, we cannot continue after 
this season.'" 

A Fund Drive, aimed at defraying the previous season’s 
deficit and providing monies for the next season, opened 
with an appeal to industrial firms and individuals anxious to 
stimulate “interest in good music in the community.'' Such 
public support, Philharmonic officials observed, “would 
allow the Orchestra to continue to function and enlarge its 
activities to bring fine music to a greater number of people.’ 

The Orchestra’s Board of Directors invited music lovers 
to become participating members of the Delaware Valley 
Philharmonic Orchestra Association by contributing to the 
Orchestra Maintenance Fund. The Board also sought to 
stimulate interest in Orchestra activities by inviting 
employees of local industrial plants to attend special 
rehearsals of the Orchestra and Chorus. 

The Orchestra originally consisted of few professional 
musicians. Most of the members were avocationals who met 
professional standards of competence. Their loyalty to the 
Philharmonic and their refusal to accept financial 
remuneration helped the Orchestra Association surmount its 
monetary difficulties. 

In July, 1963, the Orchestra prefaced its 10th 
anniversary season by presenting its first Open Air Starlight 
Summer Concert. This season, which closed with another 
series of Starlight Concerts, also witnessed the 
Philharmonic’s premier ballet presentation and the 
formation of the Delaware Valley Philharmonic Association, 
an affiliate organization of men and women dedicated to 
cultural development and the advancement of music and the 
arts in the Delaware Valley. 
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Encouraged by the audience’s ap- 
preciation of the Trianon Ballet Com- 
pany’s presentation of “Swan Lake,” 
the Philharmonic scheduled concerts 
featuring the Princeton Regional Ballet 
and dancers from the Pennsylvania 
Ballet, as well as a return engagement 
for Ballet Trianon. 

Members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company—including Calvin Marsh, a 
native of Morrisville—and such fa- 
miliar names as Skitch Henderson and 
Maureen Victoria Wimmer, a vocalist 
and former Miss Pennsylvania, have 
appeared on the Philharmonic’s pro- 
grams. So have the Drexel University 
Glee Club, the Pennsbury Falconairs 
and the Ecumenical Choir of Lower 
Bucks County. Noted Swiss pianist 
Albert Ferber and Orlando Otey, a 
Mexican-born pianist hailed by critics 
as “one of the great talents of our 
time,” have also appeared as Guest 
Artists. 

The lack of spontaneous community 
identification with the Orchestra con- 
tinued to disturb Orchestra personnel. 
Elizabeth Callum is a former chairman 


of the Orchestra’s Executive Com- 
mittee and was Vice President of its 
Board of Directors. Mrs. Callum, cur- 
rently General Chairman of Music Per- 
formance Support for the Philhar- 
monic, winces at the memory of 
friends asking, ‘‘How’s your Orchestra 
doing?”’ 

‘‘We had to get the community so 
involved with the Orchestra that they 
would support it and think of it as their 
Orchestra,’’ she explains. In order to 
attract community interest and in- 
creased financial support, the Phil- 
harmonic Ball Committee was formed 
in 1968. The Committee, which con- 
sists of community leaders, plans the 
evening of music and dancing that pre- 
cedes each concert season. 

“The Philharmonic Ball is not only a 
great fundraiser, but so many people 
talk about ‘our Orchestra’ that it has 
really been worthwhile,'' Mrs. Callum 
observes. ‘‘The Ball has helped the 
Orchestra attain a community identifi- 
cation it did not have before. Because 
they are involved with preparations for 
the Ball, members of the Committee 
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have taken a great interest in the 
Orchestra.'' 

Another of the Philharmonic's prin- 
cipal fundraisers is Friends of the 
Orchestra. Organized in 1972 to sup- 
port and provide assistance for the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, it encourages 
community participation in Orchestra 
activities and attendance at concerts. 
The group holds raffles and penny 
auctions and sponsors post-concert 
buffets, contributing the proceeds to 
the Orchestra. 

A Bicentennial Ball in the Fall of 
1970 introduced the Philharmonic’s 
"Star-Spangled 17th Season'' and the 
Bicentennial Decade. All five concerts 
of the 1970-71 season had Bicentennial 
themes, and the Orchestra inaugur- 
ated the practice of playing the Na- 
tional Anthem before each concert. 
Playing ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
with the audience rising to sing, has 
become a tradition at each perform- 
ance of the Philharmonic. 

As a result of the resignation of 
Henry Kerr Williams, the Philhar- 
monic’s Chorus was disbanded and its 
Youth Concerts eliminated. Members 
of the Orchestra performed under the 
direction of Guest Conductors for 
much of the 1970-71 season. In effect, 
each Guest Conductor was audition- 
ing, and in September, 1971, Joseph 
Primavera’s appointment to the Phil- 
harmonic’s podium was announced. A 
graduate of Combs College of Music 
who received full conservatory training 
at the New School of Music, he has 
been described as “a conductor of 
stature able to communicate with 
fervor and grace.'' 

In addition to his work with the 
Delaware Valley Philharmonic, 
Maestro Primavera is also Music 
Director and Conductor for the Phila- 
delphia College of Performing Arts 
Symphony Orchestra and Wind En- 
semble, the Old York Road Symphony, 
the Youth Orchestra of Greater Phila- 
delphia, and the Sunshine ‘‘Pops’’ 
Orchestra of Orlando, Florida. 

A former member of the Baltimore 
Symphony and the Philadelphia Orch- 
estra, he has been Music Director and 
Conductor of several CBS-TV specials 
featuring the Robin Hood Dell Orches- 
tra and the Youth Orchestra of Greater 


Philadelphia. Primavera was respon- 
sible for the musical direction of a 
special series of symphonic and cham- 
ber music concerts at the University of 
Pennsylvania, University Museum and 
Temple, and appeared as the London 
Philharmonic’s Guest Conductor dur- 
ing ten recording sessions. 

One of the goals of the Orchestra 
has been “to provide a medium for 
promising young artists to lend their 
talents to the cultural growth of the 
Delaware Valley,’’ and a highlight of 
the 1971-72 season was the perform- 
ance of a Bicentennial Symphony 
written by Juilliard student Paul 
Hofreiter. Hofreiter, a graduate of 
Neshaminy High School, dedicated his 
“Symphony No. 2: In the Name of 
These States'' to the people of this 
country “in hope of their realization of 
who they are and whence they came.'' 

Another feature of the Orchestra’s 
Bicentennial Tribute was a series of 
informal outdoor concerts during July, 
1976. Each of the three concerts, held 
on the banks of the Delaware at 
Bristol, Core Creek Park and Washing- 
ton Crossing State Park, paid tribute to 
a specific section of Pennsylvania. The 
concerts included patriotic songs, folk 
music and favorite works of American 
composers. 

During its most recent concert sea- 
son, the Philharmonic distributed free 
tickets to many elderly and disabled 
members of the community. According 
to J. Peter Dominick, who acts as 
Treasurer and handles publicity for the 
Orchestra, the project, made possible 
by a grant from the Pennsylvania 
Council of Performing Arts, was well 
received. Á large percentage of the 
tickets were used,” he notes, ‘‘and 
from the feedback we got, they really 
enjoyed the concerts and appreciated 
the opportunity to be our guests. We 
hope to request a similar grant to 
expand the program.'' 

Twenty-three years ago, the fledg- 
ling Philharmonic announced that its 
musicians were prepared to present 
three different concerts. Its repertoire 
has expanded considerably since then. 
Today’s 75-member orchhestra is com- 
posed primarily of professional musi- 
cians, and Dominick comments, ‘‘We 
play professionally and handle all 
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kinds of music in a professional 
manner.'' 

‘‘We have progressed to an aston- 
ishing degree,'' Mrs. Callum agrees. 
“Our concerts are excellent because 
we have talented musicians hand- 
picked by the Conductor. We also have 
a very excellent Board of Directors and 
we have a Conductor of great stature. 
It is his professionalism that has 
helped the Orchestra make such great 
strides.”’ 

In some respects, though, the Dela- 
ware Valley Philharmonic illustrates 
the maxim that the more things change, 
the more they remain the same. The 
opinion that “the Orchestra’s success 
isatestament to the vision and growing 

You’ve spent good money insulating appreciation of the Orchestra’s audi- 
your walls. .. Do the same for your floors! ence, to the ability of its conductor and 
members, and to the devotion of a host 
of volunteers who give so generously of 
their time to the Orchestra’s cause'' is 
í : as applicable today as when it was 
South of Naval Air Station written 13 years ago. a 
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HOME DECORATING 
(Continued from page 15) 


they follow when helping new home- 
owners. It is perfectly acceptable to 
mix styles, designs and accessories 
provided there is a theme. A young 
couple can find ‘‘open stock’’ at 
Georgetown Manor, which means that, 
like silver or china, 20 years from now 
they will be able to match their chairs 
or furniture that need replacing or 
adding to. Open stock is especially 
good for young couples because very 
few couples can furnish a home in its 
entirety at the beginning of their mar- 
riage. It is important to work in per- 
sonal pieces such as a grandfather’s 
clock or Great-Aunt Clara’s antique 
rocker. These pieces are usually cher- 
ished items and help to make a house a 
home. Cecelia suggests that young 
couples try to select traditional furni- 
ture to start and this is Ethan Allen’s 
specialty. ‘‘We are dedicated to the 
creation of beautiful environments in 
the American home . . . the foundation 
of our strength as individuals, as 
families, as a nation. Ethan Allen 
Traditional Interiors will provide in- 
spiration for all who love the historical 
heritage of beauty in our homes.'' It is 
the aim of the interior designers at 
Georgetown to help young couples add 
grace and beauty to their homes while 
realizing that they must work within a 
budget. 

In conclusion we can say that all of 
the decorators agree they can help 
their customers achieve a look in their 
homes that truly exemplifies their per- 
sonality. Try not to build a museum, 
but make your home a warm, comfort- 
able, secure place to live. Today dis- 
criminating homeowners are decor- 
ating their rooms with character and 
interest and hopefully 100 years from 
now historians will recognize this. 


Postscript: 

I'd like to express my appreciation 
to John Peck of The Trading Post, 
Cecelia D’Ambrosia of Georgetown 
Manor and Barbara Ferlisi for their 
unlimited amount of guidance in help- 
ing to research the historical back- 
ground and present-day approach to 
Interior Decorating. | 
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| y Rosemarie P. Vass 


DECORATING YOUR HOME — 
A PERSONALIZED APPROACH 


Your home is usually a study of your 
personality, many times in conjunction 
with the likes, dislikes and tastes of 
your family. Home to some people con- 
jures up a picture of love, warmth, 
comfort and serenity; a place for relax- 
ation on gentle weekends by the fire. 
More than ever, in this time of acceler- 
ating turbulence, noise, shifting social 
patterns and job mobility, and an ever- 
increasing chorus trying to tell us that 
family life is on the decline, we find it 
reassuring to realize that many people 
depend upon the serene and warm 
environment of their home to unwind 
and relax. 

Therefore, it is important to insure 
that the environment created when 
family members or friends enter the 
front door is one that states your 
personality, one with which you are 
comfortable and at ease. 

Interesting and creative decorating 
usually depends on personal taste, 
imagination and budget. Whatever 
your decorating fancy is, it can be 
yours. Originality and ingenuity in 
decorating have always been fashion- 
able; however, it must be the kind of 
creativity that suits you and your 
family. In addition you must establish 
a budget and stay within it. 

Our Delaware Valley has a fantastic 
selection of decorators, shops, furni- 
ture showrooms and stores to help you 
when decorating or redecorating. Most 
of the establishments and people that 
I’ve interviewed seemed to agree that 
there are a few basic guidelines to be 
followed. It is important to establish a 
mood, whether you’re decorating a 
bathroom, a living room or an entire 
house. This mood depends on your 


personality. Do you want American 
Traditional, French, English Tudor, 
Early American, or would you respond 
to the ‘‘eclectic’’ look which appears to 
be a versatile way to approach your 
decorating. The eclectic look is a col- 
lection or mixture of different periods 
that fit well together to make a har- 
monious decorating scheme. 

‘‘Cultivate your suppliers’ seemed 
to be another main piece of advice. 
Know your salesman. Are you better 
off using an interior decorator or de- 
signer or should you do it yourself? 
That depends entirely on you! If you 
know what you like but are unsure of 
your ability to carry your wishes 
through in a decorating scheme, in- 
terior designers with their specialized 
knowledge can save you money and 
time since they have all of the re- 
sources at their fingertips. Despite 
what you may have heard, many of our 
local stores have designers that can 
and will stay within a client's budget. 

If you are very ambitious and tal- 
ented and know exactly what you 
would like you can have a great time 
selecting your fabric, carpeting, furni- 
ture and accessories. Then you can 
coordinate all of it to maximize your 
personality. There are many facets to 
consider when decorating and many 
area establishments are ready to help 
in all matters. Some of the considera- 
tions will probably revolve about style, 
color, fabric, upholstery, wallcover- 
ings, furniture, window dressings, 
floor covering, lighting and acces- 
sories. Most designers agreed that a 
floor plan is primary. 

As we checked out our area we 
found that many establishments such 


as The Trading Post in Penns Park and 
Georgetown Manor in Langhorne are 
very versatile and carry every possible 
item for decorating an entire home. 
John Peck boasts that one of the out- 
standing features of The Trading Post 
is diversification. There is a different 
level for every different period, from 
Colonial through English to Modern or 
Contemporary. At Georgetown Manor, 
which is our area Ethan Allen Gallery, 
we find a philosophy stressing a collec- 
tion of American Traditional furniture 
while emphasizing the importance of 
decorating your home to suit your 
personality. (Check related feature 
story for more information about both.) 

A very interesting shop at Peddler’s 
Village in Lahaska is Carl N. Rist & 
Son. Part of the building is the original 
old tollhouse at Route 202 which adds 
to the flavor of this outstanding shop. 
Under new management since the first 
of the year, Carl Rist specializes in 
Williamsburg furniture, copper, 
pewter and accessories. As a matter of 
fact it is one of the few stores author- 
ized to handle authentic 18th century 
Williamsburg products. Looking for 
that fantastic hurricane lamp? You’ll 
be sure to find it here. How about that 
finger vase you saw in Williamsburg at 
the Craft House last year? They are 
very excited about their new galleries 
that recently opened in the basement. 
Here you will find authentic Kittinger 
furniture along with an English Tudor 
Oak Room and a replica of an 18th 
Century Bucks County farmhouse. 
Their designers are available by ap- 
pointment to discuss your likes and 
dislikes. 

In the Southampton area at 45 
Second Street Pike we find Ken Green- 
wood Furniture specializing in exclu- 
sive furniture. They carry a full line of 
decorating items including carpeting 
and draperies. This shop is especially 
for the discerning shopper and decor- 
ator. Not too far off in Jenkintown you 
can have the expertise of Mastroieni 
and Son featuring a number of the out- 
standing and quality brand names of 
furniture such as Bassett and Thomas- 
ville. They pride themselves in giving 
the customer individualized attention 
when shopping for decorating needs. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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EARL MOHN 


“Poetry is a matter of self-explora- 
tion, self-discovery, self-renewal, and 
self-consolation,'' remarks Earl Mohn, 
Bucks County’s first poet laureate. 

A graduate of West Chester State 
College, Mohn moved to Bucks County 
after serving in World War II. He has 
taught English in both high school and 
college, written a newspaper column 
and technical manuals, edited The New 
Hope Gazette, and worked as assistant 
producer and director of research for 
‘‘Wind Across the Everglades,'' a 1958 
film that starred Christopher Plummer 
and Burl Ives. 

Mohn has been writing poetry "on 
and off'' since his college days, and his 
work has appeared in such publications 
as Panorama, Harper’s Bazaar, The 
New York Times, and Yale Poetry 
Review. Scratchings, a collection of his 
poems, was published privately last 
year, and he is now preparing a second 
volume. 


A resident of Doylestown Township, 
Mohn spends his time reading, garden- 
ing and swimming. He writes ‘“‘when 
the words take over,’’ and notes that 
the urge to create can be triggered by 
“a word, a phrase, a rhythm, an image. 

“Art—in any form—comes out of 
silence and solitude,’’ says Mohn, 
“and I am very jealous of my solitude. 
At the same time, I love people and I do 
a certain amount of socializing, but 
there is always a need to get away from 
everyone and think.”’ 

During ceremonies elevating him to 
the laureateship, Mohn received a 
plaque and a Mercer tile, but, says the 
poet, ‘‘The real rewards are the phone 
calls, letters and visits from old friends 
and former students.”’ 


CRAIG GILLAHAN II 

George Washington didn’t sleep at 
Great Valley Mills, but the Paoli facility 
did supply flour to the General and his 
troops encamped at nearby Valley 
Forge. 
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Established in 1710, the mill was 
owned by descendents of its founder 
until it was purchased by a Bucks 
County resident in the late 1930’s. The 
new owner moved stones and milling 
equipment to Ivyland, where he con- 
tinued to grind flour, meal and cereals 
until his retirement in 1955. 

The Gillahans of Quakertown then 
bought the business, moving it to 
Keller's Church. Craig Gillahan, II, 
now operates the mill, doing the milling 
and buying, “acting as a trouble- 
shooter for customers’ baking prob- 
lems,'' and supervising Great Valley's 
mail order business and its retail outlet 
in Quakertown. 

Electrical power has replaced the 
water wheel, but Great Valley products 
are prepared just as they have been 
every year since the mill’s founding. 
‘Our flours are ground in their natural 
state, with nothing added or taken 
away,” says Gillahan. 

"There are very few stonegrinding 
operations that do the custom business 
we do,”’ he remarks, “and knowing 
we're doing things the way they were 
done so long ago makes us feel kind of 
unique.’ Great Valley is unique 
enough to ship its products to custo- 
mers throughout the United States, as 
well as to the Virgin Islands, France, 
Scandinavia, Italy, Samoa and the 
Phillipines. 

Describing his customers as ‘“‘hobby- 
ists who like to experiment with their 
own nutrition,'' Gillahan notes, ‘‘They 
range from the very wealthy to those 
who have to struggle to buy our 
products.”’ 

Gillahan, who attends evening 
classes at Allentown College, expects 
to continue working at Great Valley 
after he receives his degree in Account- 
ing in 1979. “It gives me pleasure to do 
this,’ he explains, “and it's more a 
tradition than a job.” 


RICHARD PETTIT 


Richard Pettit thinks a lot of people 
may be tired of ‘‘saying it with 
flowers,'' and he’s taken a new 'ap- 
proach to the old problem of getting the 
point across. 

Pettit, who will publish a book of his 
songs next year, spent the first few 


months following his graduation from 
Trenton State College writing songs 
and playing guitar with local groups. In 
September, 1976, encouraged by the 
success of a similar agency in Cali- 
fornia, he and a partner founded 
Tongue Tied. 


Courtesy of Richard Pettit 


TIED Mi a 


Based in Levittown, Tongue Tied is a 
telephone message delivery service. 
For a fee, Tongue Tied personnel will 
deliver the message of your choice ‘‘as 
long as it isn’t malicious, threatening, 
or obscene'' to the party you designate. 
For an additional charge, they will 
compose an original song or poem. 

The organization handles about two 
dozen calls a week. Pettit estimates 
that 90 percent of the messages are 
complimentary, many congratulating 
the recipients on such occasions as 
birthdays or anniversaries. Callers can 
remain anonymous, and Tongue Tied 
will take return messages for those who 
prefer not to reveal their identity. 

Pettit is pleased with Tongue Tied’s 
progress during the past year. ‘‘We’ve 
established our name in the county and 
everything is running smoothly,’’ he 
says, adding, ‘‘People are beginning to 
realize that this kind of thing can be as 
effective as.sending candy or flowers.”’ 

Sometimes it can be more effective. 
A group of nurses asked Tongue Tied to 
serenade an overweight friend with the 
refrain: ‘‘If it’s good and tasty, Jill will 
try it, but we still think that she should 
diet.’’ An FTD bouquet or a Whitman’s 
Sampler wouldn’t have been quite the 
same. | 
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PERIOD HOUSES | 


The increasing complexities and 
ornateness of the high Victorian period 
were bound to trigger a reaction. This 
reaction showed itself in several new 
architectural trends on the American 
scene. One of the most popular, though 
least interesting, materialized in a 
wave of renewed revival styles, build- 
ings patterned after various periods of 
the past. These house styles, widely 
chosen by Americans during the first 
third of the 20th century, were, by 
reason of their familiarity, no strangers 
to architects or patrons. One needed 
only to choose in which style one 
wished to live, and the architect could 
easily resurrect one of these revival 
types, a Georgian or Classic revival 
house, a Spanish hacienda, a Tudor 
manor house, a. French Normandy 
cottage, a New England farmhouse, or 
even styles not built before in America. 
Because these houses showed a clear 
similarity in design, scale and site 
orientation to the historic forms on 
which they were patterned, they were 
called Period Houses. 

Unfortunately, this new surge of 
revivals indicated, on the part of a wide 
segment of Americans, both a lack of 
appreciation for innovation among 
home-owners, and a specific denial of 
some of the new concepts that pioneers 
like Frank Lloyd Wright and Charles 
and Henry Greene of Pasadena, Cali- 


Courtesy of Margaret Bye Ritchie 


fornia, had already demonstrated. 
These men were experimenting with 
both wood and concrete in designs that 
allowed a new plasticity of form and 
space. In this, they acted ahead of their 
day, in expressing an architecture that 
was later to develop into what most 
people now generally call, for lack of a 
more specific term, ‘‘modern.”’ 

Period houses did incorporate cer- 
tain contemporary ideas in room ar- 
rangement, the use of porches, patios, 
terraces and other details. Rooms were 
more generous in size than early proto- 
types, and were planned to accommo- 
date the needs of families who had been 
deprived, for some decades already, of 
domestic help, help which had aban- 
doned housework for the independ- 
ence and higher wages of factory work. 

Period houses continued to be widely 
popular from the turn of the century 
into the late 1920’s and 1930’s. Em- 
bodying excellent structural quality, 
many have been in continuous use 
since those years. This revival trend, 
though based on historic European 
style precedents, was uniquely Amer- 
ican. 

The most popular of the styles was 
the Tudor, which maintained a firm 
hold on American preference through 
the 1930’s. ‘‘Tudor’’ is a term used for 
a house that exhibited, as a dominant 


characteristic, ‘‘half-timbering,’’ usu- 


PF 


ally in the second floor. Windows were 
casement rather than sash, panes 
assumed small, diamond shapes, chim- 
neys were outsized, and roofs sharply 
pitched. Tudor Revival was not as 
structurally honest as the original 
English Tudor house of the 16th cen- 
tury, which needed the heavy, timber 
framework for support, not decoration. 
Brick ‘‘nogging’’ (filling), plastered 
over, or laid in decorative patterns, was 
also structurally essential in the begin- 
ning. 

My childhood home was a large, 
stone and half-timbered Tudor built by 
my parents. Its image is indelibly and 
affectionately etched on my mind. The 
front hall was lighted by an enormous 
many-paned, leaded-glass window that 
extended from the main floor through 
the second level to the roof line. Inter- 
mittently, stained-glass panes caught 
the sun in a random pattern. Past this 
window rose an oak staircase which 
turned at a landing, on which stood a 
life-sized dummy knight clad in medi- 
eval armor. This gleaming figure was 
one of the important decorative acces- 
sories to the original 16th century 
Tudor house. Our knight usually stood 
with his visor down, a condition accept- 
able to us children. However, to make 
us behave before going to bed, my 
father sometimes would threaten to 
raise the visor so that the cold glass 
eyes of this warrior would stare us 
through as we climbed the stairs. My 
father’s threat aroused thoughts of 
doom, for passing under those eyes up 
the long, lonely staircase was an awe- 
some experience. We always settled 
into model behavior! 

Bucks County is not without its 20th 
century revival homes. Here and there 
one finds an example of all the period 
styles. A most excellent example of a 
Tudor mansion, built in 1930 by 
William Mercer, brother to Henry C. 
Mercer, the great collector, is ‘‘Aldie,’’ 
which stands, half-hidden by majestic 
trees, across Old Dublin Pike from the 
Cross Keys Shopping Center north of 
Doylestown. During the 1930’s, the 
hospitable Mercers hosted delightful 
parties in their large, balconied living- 
room, a winter fire burning in the great 


16th century-style fireplace with its 


hooded chimney breast, one of a num- 
ber of such fireplaces scattered through 
the mansion. 

Two Spanish revival homes, visible 
in winter, stand side by side in the 
valley, east of Route 32 just north of 
Center Bridge in Solebury Township. 
They are pink and seem somewhat out 
of place in our Bucks County landscape. 

French Normandy, found at Bucks 
County Community College, is offered 
in two sizes, the small cottage design in 
the row of modest units used for offices 
and special departments, and the man- 
sion itself, now the heart and pulse of 


the college administration. It was for- 
merly the home of George Tyler, who 
created the estate out of approximately 
20 farms in the 1920’s. 

The Elkins building of the Mercer 
Museum is an example of Georgian 
Revival, while another Classical Re- 
vival house is represented by a hand- 
some, yellow white-columned home in 
Langhorne Manor, built in 1915. 

You can find other examples of all 
these styles in Bucks County, both in 
towns and in the countryside— 
something new to keep your interest as 
you drive around. a) 
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Washington 
.. Weathervane 


by Ralph C. Wunder White House News Correspondent 


“AN ISSUE WHOSE TIME HAS NOT COME...” 


Washington, D.C. — When a letter is 
mailed from the White House, the 
letterhead simply reads “The White 
House.'' It doesn’t, of course, specify 
whether the office it came from is situ- 
ated in the East Wing, the West Wing 
or the Executive Office Building next 
door. It wouldn’t seem to matter except 
that one’s proximity to the West Wing 
Oval Office reflects just how much clout 
you really carry with the Boss. 
(‘‘Clout’’ being measured in terms of 
‘‘input,’’ which is what counts in 
political decision-making.) 

This then, should have told us some- 
thing when Dr. Peter Bourne got a nice 
office suite in the West Wing very 
nearly directly under the President’s 
Oval Office. 


And for those of us working here, it 
was no secret what Bourne was there 
for —as a Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Mental Health and Drug 
Abuse, he was to coordinate the White 
House effort to press for the decrimi- 
nalization of marijuana. 


And so neither was it any great 
surprise when in the middle of last 
month I watched the President and 
Peter Bourne stand in the press brief- 
ing room and explain their reasons for 
decriminalizing marijuana. 

Well, it will be a while before any 
reaction to this is fed back to Washing- 
ton from the “grass roots,” but I 


suspect that when the reaction is regis- 
tered, it will show that this is clearly an 
issue whose time has not come. 

Besides some high-powered lobby- 
ing by pro-marijuana organizations and 
the benefit of support from well-placed 
Federal employees, the Carter Admin- 
istration has been the first to succumb 
to using ‘‘popularity’’ as a gauge of 
morality in this issue. 

While use of some harder drugs has 
decreased since the '60's, use of mari- 
juana and cocaine has recently reached 
the epidemic stage. No school in the 
most remote rural area is free any 
longer from the pot plague. Use of 
marijuana and other drugs among 
“street people,'' the poverty-striken, 
and counter-culturists dates back a 
long time—far before the '60's. But 
during the turmoil of the last decade, 
media attention to what was then an 
emerging problem, gave kids a new 
‘“‘chic’’— a ‘‘chic’’ that later spread 
full-blown into the wealthier suburbs — 
and which then ‘‘suddenly’’ turned into 
a political issue. Why, even Gerry 
Ford's kids admitted ‘‘blowing dope,”’ 
and the response was “well, what-the- 
heck, after all, they seem normal 
enough, don't they?’’ And when par- 
ents all over the country began dis- 
covering (although no doubt some still 
haven’t) that their kid’s school lunch 
money was buying them a different 
type ‘“‘lunch’’ their parents knew 


nothing of — well, it wasn’t like their kid 
was a criminal. 

And so now, with the prospect of 
potential arrests and criminal charges 
facing the many thousands—if not 
millions—of new pot-puffing middle- 
class kids if the law were to be 
enforced—the Administration has 
caved in to ‘‘morality by popularity.'' 

As if its popularity has made it less 
dangerous or perhaps more morally 
acceptable, it was seen fit last month to 
bring on decriminalization of the 
narcotic. 

But hasn’t history already demon- 
strated what happens when govern- 
ment becomes so amoral as to decide 
‘right’ solely by ‘‘popularity’’? 
Wasn't it ‘‘morality by popularity'' that 
was in effect when Hitler made hating 
Jews ‘‘chic’’ in Nazi Germany? Or 
wasn’t it ‘‘morality by popularity'' that 
was used to try to justify the purges of 
Stalin’s new regime’’? 

Is it that the Administration sees no 
societal fallout when: 

a) school kids sit down in a class 
after just having smoked a drug 
that even its proponents admit 
alters judgment, perception and 
memory; 
when someone under its influence 
crawls behind the wheel of a car 
(The California Highway Patrol 
announced earlier this year that it 
is arresting droves of potheads 
under the enforcement of a pro- 
gram aimed at nailing the drunk 
driver because of the similarity in 
driving habits); 

c) when it was reported that per- 
sonnel aboard nuclear-armed sub- 
marines were indeed ‘‘puffing the 
weed''; 

d) ad infinitum. 

With so little still known about mari- 
juana, it makes one curious at the 
Administration's haste to lessen the 
criminal penalties for its abuse. Loos- 
ening the penalties will certainly prove 
no deterrent in controlling the epidemic 
increase, and in light of a lot of still- 
unanswered serious questions about 
marijuana, it’s the conviction of this 
writer that the Administration’s rush to 
decriminalize marijuana could well 
prove, in the months ahead, an issue 
whose time hasn’t come... | 
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Turbo Power 


THE EXCITING ALL NEW 
1978 BUICK REGAL 


This Regal Sport Coupe, the flagship of Buick’s new inter- 
mediate line, is powered by a Turbo charged V-6 engine—the 
ONLY American production car offered with Turbo power. 


The Regal Sport Coupe gives you the economy of a V-6 
with the power of a V-8 — the best of two worlds. 


Stop in and test drive this exciting new entry, you'll be 
glad you did! 


See it — Drive it 


RENT IT! 


FRANKENFIELD 
BUICK - OPEL 


830 N. Easton Hwy. (Route 611) Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8183 
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SEEGER 
AUTO BODY 


Quality Body & Fender Work 
Foreign & Domestic 
Insurance Work 

Towing 


FREE ESTIMATES 

RT. 611 & STUMP ROAD 
PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
766-0412 


Look into 
LEASING 
a Mercedes-Benz 


If you don’t want to tie up a 
lot of your money owning a 
car, come in to see us. We'll 
custom tailor a Mercedes-Benz 
lease to your needs. 


WEST GERMAN 
SALES CORP. 


404 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Fort Washington, Pa. 19034 
MI6-7700 


4 POND ST. 
BRISTOL, PA.. 
788-9300 
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Business Side 


by Dorothy Batchelder 


THE MAP STORE 


Travelers should be aware of a 
unique store in Doylestown where 
maps of many foreign cities and 
countries can be purchased— Mexico 
City, the Middle East, Soviet Union, a 
road map of Africa, even European 
campgrounds and a trailer parks guide, 
to mention just a few. The store has a 
larger selection of all types of maps 
than its closest competitor in Phila- 
delphia, and although Alfred B. Patton, 
Inc. is an agent or dealer for the U.S. 
Geological Survey, the National Ocean 
Survey and Rand-McNally among 
others, they also have 40 of their own 
publications. 

Here sportsmen can find topography 
maps of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
fishing charts for North Carolina and 
the Chesapeake Bay (or any state by 
special order). Boating enthusiasts will 
find navigation maps; C.B.’ers might 
find the raised relief maps helpful in 
identifying ‘‘dead’’ spots. There are 
even maps of local lakes such as Lake 
Galena. Businessmen can obtain 
special custom maps useful in market- 
ing and advertising. Pilots can obtain a 
wide selection of aeronautical charts. 

Edward W. Patton is the son of the 
founder, now retired. The president, 
George V. Ekstrom, told me two car- 
tographers and one part-time worker 
are employed. The store carries map 
aids and accessories such as tacks, 
flags, markers, etc., and now has a 
machine which can laminate any map a 
buyer would like to preserve or protect, 
which should be of particular interest to 
boaters. 

My favorite map was an impressive 
16'6'' x 20!/2’’ long Synchronological 
Chart — a full-color historical tracing of 
man’s march through time beginning 
with Adam and Eve — the rise and fall of 
Greece and Rome— on up to 1876 when 


the chart was first developed by 
Sebastian Cabot Adams, a pioneer 
Oregon educator and minister. Any 
church or history buff would find this a 
fascinating document to study or 
display. 

As Mr. Patton laughingly said, 
“Maps tell you everything you want to 
know, except how to fold them.”’ 

The store is located at 4143 Swamp Rd. 
(Rt. 313) Doylestown, PA. 18901. 
215-345-0700. Map catalog is available. 


R. Robert Herrick 


APPOINTMENTS 

United Way of Bucks County has 
named Alex Zidock, Jr. of Morrisville 
chairman of the Communications Divi- 
sion—a group of professional volun- 
teers who will help muster support for 
United Way. The organization cele- 
brates its 25th Anniversary this year. 
Among others, Gerry Wallerstein, 
editor and publisher of PANORAMA, 
will serve. James W. Bartholomew, 
president of Local 25, Federation of 
Telephone Workers of PA has been 
named Vice-Chairman for Labor in the 
1978 United Way Campaign, while 
Joseph Chirik will head up the Manu- 
facturing II Division of the campaign. 


Mr. Chirik is an officer and manager of 
First PA Bank, Doylestown. Frederick 
Rarig, Doylestown, has been elected 
vice president of Rohm & Haas Co. He 
has been with the company as an attor- 
ney since 1946. R. Robert Herrick has 
been named President of Health Serv- 
ice Plan of PA, which serves over 6000 
members. A non-profit health plan, 
HSP provides health services for a fixed 
monthly premium and is offered 
through employers and labor unions. 
Ruth Luty Campbell, concert pianist, 
has joined the Bucks County Commun- 
ity College faculty. She was on the 
faculty at Beaver College for 11 years, 
and will succeed David Sokoloff who 
retired. Bucks County’s Historical- 
Tourist Commision’s new Treasurer is 
Albert A. Giagnacova of Bristol. He is a 
Chartered Life Underwriter and a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and was honored as Equitable 
Life Assurance Society’s Eastern Div. 
Honor Agent. The Historical-Tourist 
Commission also honored Joseph D. 
Ceader of Riegelsville on his retirement 
from the Commission. He was ap- 
pointed in 1960. Neal R. Buss, Grant- 
ville, has been appointed Executive 
Deputy Secretary of the PA Dept. of 
Agriculture. He was special assistant to 
Secretary Kent D. Shelhamer. Eleven 
finalists out of 37 entries in the Miss 
Bucks County contest for 1977 were 
selected based on talent, personality 
and poise. The contest is cosponsored 
by Lower Bucks Chamber of Commerce 
and the A. Marlyn Moyer, Jr. Scholar- 
ship Foundation. The U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Assoc. Region III has appointed 
Daniel Phillip Henson, III as Regional 
Director. He comes to SBA from Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, NYC. 


BUSINESS NEWS 

The deadline for application for 
Farmers Home Administration loans 
for production losses from the Johns- 
town Area flood of July are available 
until April 25, 1978 in Bedford, Cam- 
bria, Clearfield, Indiana, Jefferson, 
Somerset and Westmoreland Counties, 
and May 1, ’78 for Blair County. Crop 
losses must total more than 20 percent 
of expected harvest. Brookstone, a 
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> Give your family 
an heirloom! 


and save during our 51st 
Anniversary Sale. 


This sturdy Grandfather’s Rocker 

has a 3” thick solid pine seat and extra heavy legs. 
The rich handrubbed antique pine finish is 
beautifully decorated in a floral design. Made 

by New England craftsmen, this handsome 
Grandfather’s Rocker will become a 

cherished family possession. 


fen $119.95 
T. 2, 
sie ee Be TA - Since 1926 Dias 
ROUTE 309 - 14 MILE NORTH OF ROUTE 63 par 
MONTGOMERYVILLE, PA. 
Mon., Wed.,Fri. 10 a.m. — 9 p.m. Tues., Thurs., Sat. 10 a.m. — 5 p.m. 
Open Sun. 12 to 5 
Revolving charge, BankAmericard, Master Charge 
643-6372 


MODERN CONCRETE 
SEPTIC TANK CO. 


PHONE 215-847-5112 OTTSVILLE, PA. 18942 
“Step Up with Modern the Finest in Concrete Products'' 


Whether You Are Steppin’ “In " “Out” or “Up” 
Step with Modern. 


COME VISIT OUR NEW DISPLAY—OLD RTE. 611. . .OTTSVILLE 
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asd Mr eee AV fá ad 
OUTSTANDING LANDSCAPES 


Fine Quality 
Unusual Selection of 
Nursery Plants & Indoor Plants 
Plan to visit our new Greenhouse. 
Dried Flowers 
Gifts & Fall Decorations 


Open 9:00 A.M. till Sundown 


ROUTE 1 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
295-1138 


The Kiss of the Sun sy 
for Pardon n 
The Song of the Bird | 
for Mirth 
One is nearer God's 
Heart in a Garden j 
Than anywhere else | 
on Earth N 


Feeney’s Nursery 


Inc. 
INDOOR-OUTDOOR 
GARDEN CENTER 


1134 Bustleton Pike 
Feasterville, Pa. 
(215) 322-4300 
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ís Compos 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


DIAGNOSING THE 
SUMMER PROBLEMS 


Lost a tree or shrub this growing 
season? Probably the amount of soil 
moisture since last fall didn’t help. The 
plants had to be confused. They went 
into a very cold winter dryer than usual, 
lived through a severe winter, had a dry 
spring, then a dry, hot summer fol- 
lowed by rain and cool weather, then 
back to more heat. Plants did not look 
good all year—the color wasn’t as 
sharp as usual, one side of many plants 
had less needles or leaves compared to 
the other side. Leaves were small and 
sparce on trees such as silver maple 
and sweet gum. Splits in the bark were 
common, particularly on the southwest 
side of trees. Lawns were brown, but 
have recovered in the last six weeks. 

Here are a few suggestions for the 
ailing plants: 

If you haven’t already done so, ferti- 


lize the lawn with a complete fertilizer 
immediately. Use a rapid release sol- 
uble nitrogen with some phosphorous 
and potash. I like 10 lbs. of 10-20-10 per 
1000 square feet. Next, fertilize again 
in late November or early December 
with 11/2 to 2 pounds of actual nitrogen 
per 1000 square feet. Again, use that 
quick release form of N. A good ferti- 
lizer is urea 46-0-0 at the rate of 4 to 5 
pounds per 1000 square feet. Now 
you’ve completed 3/4 of the fertiliza- 
tion program for the ’78 growing sea- 
son on your lawn. All you have to do 
next spring, early May, is add slow 
release turf fertilizer to carry the grass 
through the summer months. Use the 
amount of fertilizer recommended by 
the manufacturer. With the second 
application of fertilizer in the dormant 
season, you’ve also fertilized the trees 


pH by adding lime as indicated from a R sell G R € 
soil analysis. u S ; a U n S 
Don’t allow diseases and insects to G OWER of 
build up in decaving wood. If the 
wound paint. However, on branches CHURCHVILLE, PA. 
greater than 11⁄2 inches in diameter, 215-322-4799 
Splits down the side of a tree need ol So aes bio a 
special care. Remove all the dead bark 
be sure you design the base of the split 
for drainage of water. Cut a “V” 
cause decay. It’s not necessary to cover 
the area with tree wound paint. In fact, 
you'll probably find the area will be | A COMPLETE LIGHTING CENTER | 
252 BETHLEHEM PIKE, RT. 309, COLMAR, PA. 


Dead branches should be removed 
branch or twig removed is less than 11⁄2 
you may wish to cover the wound witha 
back to live cambium tissue — that’s the 
shaped area, if necessary, for drainage. 
grown over faster without it. Trees heal D 
(Across from Inn Flight Restaurant) 822-9787 


in the lawn. Don’t forget to keep up the 
from all plants as soon as possible. 
inches in diameter, don’t use tree 600 NEW ROAD 
tree wound paint. ANNUALS 
growing layer beneath the bark. Next, 
Water allowed to set in the base will 
by growing over the wound. á 
LEXINGTONY 
HOURS: Mon., Tues., Sat. 10-5—Wed., Thurs., Fri. 10-9—Closed Sun. 


The Lawn Expert 


Female Gypsy Moth 


Fully Groan Lara High Level Service at Low Level Prices 
What’s going to happen to the gypsy elann Seed 
moth infestation? In most parts of the e Fertilizers 
county, we’re finding increased popu- e Weed Control 
lations. We'll probably have a con- e Soil Conditioners 
tinued buildup over the next few years e Mulches 
and then a collapse or decrease in e Hand Tools 


population. The major concern is the 
spread caused by the wind this spring. 
To check the population, count the 
number of egg masses in 10,000 square 
feet and multiply by 4. You now have 
the number of masses per acre. If the 
number exceeds 400 per acre, you 
should report to the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service, Neshaminy Manor 
Center, Doylestown, Pa. 18901. We'll 196 W. ASHLAND ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-5553 
give you further instructions for control Hours: Daily 9 — 6, Friday 9 — 9, Sunday 11—5 

of the gypsy moth. a 
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` FIREPLACE 
kr EQUIPMENT 


3 
IC 
Glass Enclosures 


Stoves e Screens ¢ Grates è Accessories 


COMPLETE 
SHOWROOM 


Leedom’s Welding 


CUSTOM 
DESIGNS 


434 Penn Street 


Newtown, Penna. 18940 | > 


(215) 968-3981 


TREE 


A stunning array of Oriental imports 
Furniture... porcelain... screens 
wall decor... exquisite jade á ivory 
carvings . . „unique gifts ... and 
1,000 beautiful Oriental lamps. 
Lovely shades in wide 

selection of shapes 

and sizes. Custom 

made lamps, 

and expert 

rewiring, 

repair 

and re- 

mount- 

ing. 


207 Old York Rd. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

TU -7-6100 

(look for the bright 
red awning) 


Daily 11 — 5 also Wed. eve. 7 — 9 
Closed Mondays 


WATERCOLORS 
OILS — PRINTS 
CUSTOM FRAMING 
POTTERY 


crossing gallery 
rt. 532 e washington crossing, pa. 


Open Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


493-6784 
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4Cracker 


P À by Bert Isard 


Hung Hsien Porcelains in polychrome and marked. 93⁄4” diam., 15” ht., 


„Barrel Collector 


43ü]24-4}uUŞ Jaaqoy íq ydos5ojoyd 


91/2” ht. respectively. Purchased in 1975 for $150.00, $400.00 and $300.00 


respectively. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY 82 DAYS 


A heretofore little-known field that 
has been recently attracting the atten- 
tion of collectors involves, among 
other things, the porcelains of Hung 
Hsien, the reign title of Yuan-Shih- 
kai. Superior porcelains, equalling if 
not exceeding those of earlier 19th 
and 20th century emperors, were pro- 
duced during his very brief rule as 
emperor — just 82 days. 

Because of the shadowy back- 
ground, the precise dating of histor- 
ical events during the life of Yuan- 
Shih-kai has not been established to 
the satisfaction of all historians. There 
are even contradictions regarding his 
assumption of the emperorship. Did it 
in fact take place? 

Because of the apathy of historians 
and the well-deserved contempt of the 
Chinese people for this greedy and 
self-serving leader, the porcelains 
made under his direction were until 
now neglected by art historians and 
ignored by collectors. With the pass- 
ing of time, which seems to heal all 
wounds, and the emergence of a new 
generation that has not tasted his 
treachery or avarice, these porcleains 
are now receiving their long overdue 


acclaim. 

Often artists are confronted with 
the problem of reconciling their work 
with the conflicting demands of politi- 
cal, social or economic realities. Does 
art transcend politics? Should an artist 
be restrained by political or social 
considerations? Censorship? Ezra 
Pound was never forgiven for his war- 
time activities. Yet Maurice Chevalier 
maneuvered a successful career de- 
spite his questionable wartime record. 


How fickle, inconsistent, yet human, 


is public favor! 

Reginald Johnston, in Twilight in 
the Forbidden City, states that after 
the internal overthrow of the empire 
in China and the establishment of the 
republic on Feb. 12, 1912, Yuan-Shih- 
kai was appointed provisional presi- 
dent on March 10, 1912. He was then 
elected president of China for a period 
of five years by the national assembly 
of the revolutionists in Nanking on 
Oct. 6, 1913. Soon after, Yuan had 
himself declared president for life 
with power to nominate his own 
successor. His insatiable greed soon 
drove him to initiate a propaganda 
campaign suggesting that a constitu- 


tional monarchy was better suited to 
the Chinese people than the repub- 
lican form of government. He was 
then offered the throne by the assem- 
bly of popular deputies which he ac- 
cepted on Dec. 12, 1915. He had him- 
self proclaimed emperor with the 
reign name of Hung Hsien, ‘‘The 
Great Constitutional Era.’’ Fortunate- 
ly his shaky rule persisted for only 82 
days, from Dec. 31, 1916 to March 22, 
1916 when he was overthrown as 
emperor. He then reverted to presi- 
dent and died on June 1, 1916 before 
he could be deposed in disgrace. 
Michel Beurdeley, in Concise En- 
cyclopedia of Chinese Porcelain, a 
very recent publication, states that an 
order for 40,000 pieces of porcelain 
had been issued by the emperor and 
only 69 have survived. His source of 
information appears to be Van Oort in 
Porcelains of Hung Hsien, another 
recent book, who was only able to 
document on a world-wide basis these 
few pieces. Beurdeley then concludes 
that on this basis only a small propor- 
tion of the original order could have 
been filled during the 82-day period. 
Had either Beurdeley or Van Oort 
conducted a more thorough research 
they could have counted many more 
pieces in existence. I am able to 
report that as recently as this year | 
have seen, in addition to the photo- 
graphs of these 69 pieces, two ex- 
amples in Massachusetts, at least 20 
in New York City, and 28 here in a 
private collection. Moreover, I note 
that several examples have been sold 
by Sotheby in Hong Kong, London 
and New York during the past year or 
so. It therefore can reasonably be 
assumed that many more undiscov- 
ered pieces will be "coming out of the 
walls’? as new interest drives up 
prices, providing an incentive for 
owners to sell and the curious to seek. 
Under the supervision of Kuo Pao- 
chang, who attempted to equal and 
surpass the finest work of the 18th 
century, most of the pieces produced 
were in the style of Ku Yueh Hsuan 
and Castiglione and decorated in 
famille-rose enamels on white 
grounds. The rose enamel, rather 
than being pure, contained a purple 
tint and so appears carmine in tone, 


Hung Hsien mark 


thus characteristic of the Hung Hsien 
palette. Although we recognize that 
the style of decoration is heavily bor- 
rowed from the past, we must ac- 
knowledge that the pleasing shapes of 
these vessels together with a palette 
that uses somewhat harsher colors 
and a glaze that is less mellow than 
that used in the 18th century are con- 
temporary. Eggshell porcelain, sel- 
dom found in the 19th century, was 
successfully revived. Frequent gravi- 
ata decoration is seen. Wide use was 
made of an orange ground with gold 
traceries. People scenes are rarer 
than flower and bird scenes. Double 
peach finials on lids of vessels provide 
a generous sense of sophistication and 
elegance. Superior craftsmanship is 
observed in the crisp thin porcelain 


PEWTER 
Understated 
Elegance 


Bucks County's 
Largest Selection of 


Handcrafted Pewter 
Bridal Registry 


Peuter Cupboard 


1776 Easton Rd. Route 611 


and superb painting. Decoration is 
generally of a high artistic quality. 
The scant, refreshing Chinese taste, 
with little or no European influence, 
does not merely ornament the 
surface, but rather integrates well 
into the shape of the vessel so that the 
design becomes part of the body. 

At a recent sale in Hong Kong at 
Sotheby’s, a 9’’ vase with bird and 
tree design brought $400.00. This ap- 
pears to be consistent with prices | 
have observed elsewhere. 

The importance of the revival of 
these porcelains, aside from their 
being part of the historic record, is 
that they are the last surviving ex- 
amples of Chinese Imperial Wares 
and as such should be regarded as 
among the finest, if not the finest, 
world-wide ceramics of their times. 
They are indeed superior to most of 
the porcelains made during the pre- 
ceding century. A true renaissance in 
ceramics occurred during the brief 
reign of Hung Hsien. 

The former existing vacuum of 82 
days is now filled with treasures that 
might have passed into oblivion un- 
noticed. Limited in production and un- 
appreciated in the past, the period of 
Hung Hsien would have been lost. 
How fortunate for mankind that 
glories are never buried, only the 
tragedies! | 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


(2 miles south of Doylestown) 345-1759 
Master Charge & BankAmericard Welcome 
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GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES ' 


FRANKLIN STOVES 
WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS. 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF /LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
6!', 14', 25 02. CANS 


“THE GUITAR 
STORE“ 


HÁÐ 


RS bY ACOUSTIC AND 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOPPING CENTER 
215 355-4168 
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HUNTING IN BUCKS COUNTY 


MY HORN INVITES THEE 

TO THE CHASE: 
IMAGE OF WAR 

WITHOUT ITS GUILT. 

The call of the hunting horn has 
lured people of all ages and creeds for 
hundreds of years. Wearing the an- 
cient livery and following rigid rules, 
they still thrill to the chase even when 
their way is occasionally impeded by 
hard-paved roads and clustered 
houses. 

There are two hunts in Bucks 
County: the Huntingdon Valley Hunt 
with joint masters Dr. Cameron S. 
Wilson and Richard Harris, and the 
Lenape Hunt with joint masters 
Clifford Hunt and Dr. Charlotte Dyer. 
It was Dr. Wilson who answered some 
of my queries on the hunting of today. 
As master, did he keep strict control 
over the field, I asked. 

“They are under my supervision 
but I don’t resort to strict protocol,'' 
he answered. ‘‘The front of the field 
is not reserved for the oldest mem- 
bers, but is often formed by the 
faster-moving horses. A rider with a 
fractious horse will keep him back and 
a kicker will be held in the rear. Chil- 
dren must ride in the rear and must 
have supervision.”’ 

‘‘What about children,” I asked, 
‘are they allowed to ride on regular 
hunts, or just the special childen’s 
hunt?”’ 

‘‘We have all ages, from 6 to 60. I 
believe Dick Harris’ children must be 
only 7 or 8 years old and they hunt.”’ 
Dr. Wilson added, ‘‘We do insist that 
they stay behind and are closely 
supervised.'' 

There are people from all walks of 
life who hunt—doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, secretaries, school teachers, 
businessmen, farriers, pilots—and all 
of them show great enthusiasm and 


stamina. Not many sports demand 
that you get up at 4:00 a.m. and go 
out to the barn to ready your horse for 
an early morning hunt during cubbing 
season. During regular hunting sea- 
son the time is a little later but it is 
cold and mean of a winter morning 
and only a dedicated follower of the 
hounds will be found cheerfully 
grooming his horse at that hour. 


What breed of horse is used for 
hunting? A good hunting horse is not 
a special breed. If there is much open 
country a bold thoroughbred is well 
suited to gallop over the grass. If 
much of the area is trappy and the 
horse must pick his way carefully, a 
speed horse would be frustrated and a 
compact horse with a quiet tempera- 
ment would be better. ‘‘The horse has 
to be a good jumper,” said Dr. 
Wilson, ‘‘not only to clear the jump, 
but to handle a difficult approach and 
landing. Most jumps are three feet, 
maybe with a hole in front it might be 
three feet six, or even four, but these 
are natural obstacles, not jumps in a 
ring.’’ Many of the jumps are ‘‘chick- 
en coops'' (a triangular-shaped panel 
spread at the bottom) and some are 
rails, railroad ties, and fallen logs. 

In Bucks County there is a variety 
of terrain and about half the hunters 


in the Huntingdon Valley Hunt are 
Thoroughbreds. More and more 
Quarter Horses are being introduced 
into the hunt for their disposition and 
stamina. They must handle all kinds 
of footing . . . the broad fields of a 
farm like the Bradshaws, the swamp 
back of the Nazarine Home, a rocky 
path along the foot of Buckingham 
Mountain, the steep ascent and slip- 
pery descent on the other side. . . all 
within a small area. 

There are surprisingly few injuries, 
even though ‘‘the hounds really move 
when they are on a line where the 
scent is good and the way is clear.” I 
pictured the spirited horses dashing 
pell mell, 30 or 40 of them racing 
across the field, jumping ditches, run- 
ning up steep banks . . . surely some- 
body was bound to lose his seat. A 
few broken bones over the years have 
been the only injuries and it has been 
five or six years since a Huntingdon 
Valley horse broke a leg. The most 
common injury to a horse is a wire 
cut. 

The hounds are tough little animals 
who won’t even lick a cut which is 
running with blood until they get in 
the truck to go home; then they will 
sit quietly and lick their wounds or 
cuts. It is not uncommon to see a 
hound running on three legs. The 
hunting instinct is so strong that a 
former hunting hound does not make 
a good pet, for if not confined he will 
take off and self hunt. 

The hounds are the key to a good 
hunt and their control is so important 
that it can mean the expansion or con- 
traction of the whole range of hunt- 
ing. Dick Harris has remarkable con- 
trol of the Huntingdon Valley hounds 
and has enlarged the scope of their 
hunting territory because he is able to 
contain them in a tight area. 

The fox, that wily animal which is 
the traditional quarry of the hunt, is 
becoming scarce. This is not because 
of foxhunters for they seldom catch 
him (and really prefer to let him go to 
earth so that he will run another day). 
The trappers are killing him at an 
alarming rate. Small game hunters 
believe there should be a bounty on 
him, and foxhunters, who chase him 
but will not shoot him, want a bounty 


on those who want a bounty. 

The hunting season officially opens 
in November after the blessing of the 
hounds. This is a very solemn cere- 
mony, but while eyes are cast down in 
prayer, some unexpected things can 
happen. A cat may suddenly peer 
around a fence post, the hounds take 
off, whips in hot pursuit, the solem- 
nity shattered. 

The hunt still runs with a 12th 
century formality. The pinks are worn 
by the staff and those awarded colors, 
the hunt caps with the v of the ribbon 


up for the staff, down for the juniors, 
and derbies by all others. The hunt 
club has a board of directors and by- 
laws which meticulously enumerate 
their rules and regulations, but there 
is nothing rigid in their pursuit of the 
sport of hunting. The unexpected is 
the special quality of a live hunt and a 
true huntsman admires the hounds’ 
work as much as he thrills to a good 
run across country. “The ’oss loves 
the ‘ound and I love both,” said 
Jorrocks, and his sentiments are 
echoed among today’s huntsmen. W 
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BETHMAN INC. 


á The 


SavoryStewpot 


by Barbara Ryalls 


AN APPLE A DAY... 


Did you know that the average 
American eats 26 pounds of apples a 
year? So now that apple season is in full 
swing, if you are a shade behind in 
meeting your quota, it is time to bite 
in. 

Long used as a protective measure 
against physicians, the apple indeed 
comes by its’ reputation naturally. It 
contains natural fruit sugars (fructose 
and sucrose), fair amounts of vitamins 
A and C, plus calcium, phosphorus and 
iron. Consisting of 80 percent water, it 
is relatively low in calories and aver- 
ages 100 calories for a large apple. 

Ancient could well describe the fruit. 
Charred remains of apples were found 
in prehistoric Swiss lake dwellings 
dating back to 4000 B.C. When the first 
colonists came to America, they 
brought with them apple seeds and 
trees. And that apple proselytizer 
Johnny Appleseed covered Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana in the early 
1800 's. 

In actuality, there are over 7,500 
varieties of apple trees, but only about 
50 are grown for their fruit. And did you 
know that Pennsylvania ranks sixth in 
the nation in apple production? Our 
state produces 200,000 tons annually. 
An average tree can bear for more than 
60 years, yielding from 4 to 20 bushels a 
year. Each tree can have up to 100,000 
flowers, but only 2 to 4 percent of the 
blossoms actually set into fruit. 

An interesting sidelight of apple pro- 
duction—over the years, growing tech- 
niques have so improved that though 
we are producing the same amount of 
apples as in 1900, we are doing it from 
one-sixth the number of trees! 

To keep the fruit over a period of 
time, store it in the refrigerator. Ideal 
conditions are a temperature of 
30-31°F and humidity near 90 percent. 


Apples can keep up to eight months in 
such an atmosphere. 

Now that you know all about apples— 
what to do with them? A versatile addi- 
tion to the kitchen, it can grace any part 
of the meal, from soup to dessert. So 
let’s drink a toast to the apple: 


if MAN 
vi SR 


HOT RUM TODDY 

Bring cider to a simmer, but do not boil. 
For each serving, place in a mug: one 
jigger dark rum, 2 whole cloves, and 
1/2 a cinnamon stick. Fill mug with hot 
cider and add one teaspoon butter. 


My very favorite chicken liver pates 
always include apple. When preparing 
a pate from your own recipe, peel and 
dice one medium apple. Saute the 
apple with the onions and proceed to 
incorporate it into the recipe. It adds a 
very nice touch. 

You can even turn a hunk of liver- 
wurst into elegant party fare. No 
measurements here—your personal 
tastes will have to dictate that. Saute 
finely-chopped onion and apple in lots 
of butter. Mash a piece of liverwurst 
with a fork, add the onions and apples, 
and blend in a dash of apple jack. 
Crumbled bacon makes a good addi- 
tion. Serve with crackers. 

For a soup recipe, Í shall refer you 
way back to the March '77 issue of 
PANORAMA. The recipe is Pozole, a 


Mexican pork-based soup that is gar- 
nished with chopped apple. 

Say ‘‘apple salad’’ and the world 
answers ‘‘Waldorf.’’ For something 
different, easy and delicious, try: 


CINNAMON APPLE SALAD 

This is an excellent way to use the juice 
left over from a jar of spiced apples. If 
no juice is available, dissolve 1/4 c. red 
cinnamon candies in 2 c. boiling water. 
Make up a 3-0z. package of any red 
jello, using the crabapple or cinnamon 
juice. Add 1/2 cup chopped celery, 
1 cup unpeeled cubed apple, and 1/2 
cup chopped nuts. Chill. 


For a vegetable, here is a very old 
family recipe that is quite universal: 


FRIED SWEET APPLES 

Pare apples and cut into eighths. Melt 
1/4 cup butter in skillet and add apples. 
Cover with about 1/2 cup brown sugar, 
1/2 tsp. salt, and 1 tsp. cinnamon. Stir 
well. Cover and cook until tender, but 
not mushy. Add 1 Tbsp. flour and stir. 
Pour in 1/4 cup milk and cook gently 
until flour cooks. 
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Not only does the following main dish 
recipe use apples, but it is also eco- 
nomical: 


CURRIED FRANKS 


114 c. uncooked regular rice 

1/4 c. oleo 

1 lg. onion, chopped 

2 med. apples, unpeeled, chopped 

1 Tbsp. flour 

2 tsp. curry 

1/2 tsp. garlic salt 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1c. milk 

1 lb. franks, cut in fourths 

Cook rice. In skillet that has a cover, 
melt oleo and add onion and apple. 
Cover and cook ’til tender. Mix to- 
gether flour, curry, garlic salt and salt. 
Stir into onion-apple mixture. Add 
milk; stir constantly until thickened and 
smooth. Add franks, cover, and cook 


over low heat about 10 minutes. Serve 
on rice. Serves 6. 


Apples probably become their most 
versatile when turned into desserts. 
Here is a rather out-of-the-ordinary 
recipe for baked apples, which I got 
years ago from Shirley Wenzel, who 
started my enthusiasm for YWCA cook- 
ing courses. 


COFFEE GLAZED BAKED APPLES 


6 baking apples, cored and peeled partially 
1/2 c. chopped walnuts 

11⁄2 c. brown sugar 

1c. strong cofffee 


Fill apples with 1/2 c. nuts and 1/2 c. 
brown sugar, mixed. Pack tightly. 
Simmer coffee and remaining sugar 
together for 10 minutes. Pour over 
apples. Bake 30 minutes at 350°, 
basting often. Then place under broiler 
and brown and baste for approximately 
10 minutes. Serve warm with whipped 
cream. Serves 6. 

So now off to the orchards and con- 
tinue working on your 26-pound quota! 
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DANIEL BOONE HOMESTEAD 


Recently, on our way back from a 
pleasant few hours at the Kutztown 
Fair, my husband and I decided to take 
a roundabout, back-roads route home. 
Along the way we came upon a signpost 
for the Daniel Boone Homestead, one 
of the museum sites administered by 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission. On a spur-of-the- 
moment impulse, we took a slight 
detour to find the museum at Birds- 
boro, just east of Reading near Baums- 
town. 

While both of us were familiat with 
Daniel Boone’s pioneering activities in 
exploring and opening the Kentucky 
and Missouri wildernesses to settle- 
ment, we were not aware that Boone 
was from a Pennsylvania Quaker 
family; was born and grew up in Exeter 
(formerly Oley) in Berks County; and 
that the young Daniel’s life and experi- 
ences in frontier Pennsylvania pre- 
pared him for the adult career that was 
to make him acelebrated American folk 
hero. 

Another bit of information we ac- 
quired is that the so-called ‘‘Kentucky 
rifle” made famous by Boone was in 
actuality the Pennsylvania rifle, a prod- 
uct of the skill and imagination of Penn- 
sylvania settlers. 

Boone’s grandfather, George Boone, 
Sr., an English Quaker weaver, 
dreamed of transplanting his family 
from England to freedom in Penn’s 
colony, but unwilling to expose his 
younger children to the dangerous 
Atlantic crossing, he first sent his three 
eldest children—George, Jr., Sarah 
and Squire—ahead, about 1713, to 
report on the new land across the sea. 
Evidently their report was favorable, 
because in August 1717 he, his wife and 
the younger children left Bradninch 
(near Exeter) and went to Bristol, 
where they embarked on a ship for 


North America, landing at Philadelphia 
in September 1717. 

The George Boone family (by now 
three generations) settled first at 
Abington; then a few months later 
George, Sr. and most of the family 
moved to North Wales, where he was 
received by the Gwynedd Friends 
Monthly Meeting on December 31, 
1717. A few months later, the patriarch 
and most of his family followed his now- 
married daughter Sarah west to Oley, 
in present Berks County. While this 
was not quite virgin territory, it was 
still on the rugged edge of the wilder- 
ness. 


The Daniel Boone Homestead is located east of 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Squire Boone (Daniel’s father) had 
not moved with the rest of the family 
from North Wales, but remained with 
his new-found friends in that Welsh 
Quaker community, there marrying 
Sarah Morgan, daughter of the Edward 
Morgan who is thought to be the grand- 
father or great-grandfather of General 
Daniel Morgan of Cowpens. Squire 
Boone and his family lived for a time in 
Bucks County, having bought, in 1728, 
a tract of 147 acres in New Britain 
Township on the Bucks County side of 
the line. (A house still standing beside 
Neshaminy Creek, about a mile west of 
Chalfont, has long been thought to 
occupy the site of Squire Boone’s 
original dwelling.) 

It is believed that an expected Indian 
attack in the Oley area (later proved to 


Photography courtesy of Pa. Historical and Museum Commission 


be a groundless fear) may have been 
the reason for Squire Boone’s decision 
to locate instead in Bucks County. At 
any rate, two years later, in 1730, 
Squire sold his land in Bucks County 
and bought the tract of land at Oley on 
which the Daniel Boone Homestead 
now stands. There, four years later, 
Daniel was born, sixth of eleven chil- 
dren. 

With the help of his well-established 
brothers, Squire Boone proceeded to 
carve out a new life in the rugged 
frontier community as a farmer, weaver 
(he is said to have had five looms in 
operation), blacksmith and gunsmith. 
His first house was probably a rough 
shack, but soon a substantial log house 
was built, with the aid of his brothers 
and nephews, on the bank of Owatin 
Run, near his father’s farm and about a 
mile from its junction with Monacacy 
Creek, on the site now occupied by the 
Boone Homestead two or three miles 
north of Birdsboro. 

During Daniel’s youth Oley was an 
area of settlers and home builders, with 
many different religious sects repre- 
sented, including Huguenots and 
Moravians as well as the Quakers. It 
was also on the route of the Shawnee 
Path, so that Daniel had the oppor- 
tunity to meet and know American 
Indians of many tribes. Though he later 
became a warrior to defend himself and 
those dependent on him, he never 
turned into an "Indian Killer'' and was 
respected by the Indians. 

Though he received little formal edu- 
cation, Daniel Boone was not illiterate: 
he could read understandingly and 
write intelligently (albeit with mistakes 
in grammar and style) and had the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic. He also developed 
many practical skills: farming, cattle 
raising, trapping, forging, welding, 
mending of guns and wagons, forest 
skills and expertise with a rifle. All of 
these were to prove highly useful for 
the career he was to follow later. 

In 1750, Squire Boone decided to 
move south with his family. After along 
journey, they settled on the Yadkin 
River in North Carolina. Many reasons 
have been cited for the move: better 
land (Squire’s land in Oley did not 
produce well); an independence too 
curbed by the ‘‘Establishment’’ in 
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Oley; criticism of his children for 
marrying outside the Quaker commun- 
ity ‘‘contrary to discipline”; his being 
“disowned'' for refusing to condemn 
his son publicly for ‘‘marrying out of 
meeting.” 

Whatever the specific reasons, the 
move to North Carolina when Daniel 
was 15 laid the groundwork for Danie!’ s 
eventual career on the Wilderness 
Road into Kentucky, where he became 
the most famous of America’s pioneers 
and the prototype of James Fennimore 
Cooper’s Leatherstocking. 

Daniel Boone returned at least three 
times to Pennsylvania: the first time, in 
1755, when he and his cousin Daniel 
Morgan served with the North Carolina 
detachment in General Braddock’s ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne; the 
second, in 1781, was to Exeter Town- 
ship, where he visited old friends and 
relatives. By the third time, 1788, he 
had reached the status of a public 
figure, and his movements on horse- 
back, with his wife and young son 
Nathan, as they visited friends and 
relatives, were commented on by letter 
writers and journalists alike. 


The movement to preserve and re- . 


store the Daniel Boone Homestead was 
started in 1926 by Rev. A. B. Vossler, 
who, with the help of William C. Foote 
of East Orange, N.J., bought the house 
and farm. Little public attention was 
given the project until Charles Curtis 
Tressler of East Orange, N.J. suc- 
ceeded in interesting President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Governor Gifford 
Pinchot. An organization known as The 
Daniel Boone Memorial was chartered 
in 1935, and two years later, by act of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, the 
Commonwealth acquired the Daniel 
Boone Homestead for the purpose of 
preserving it ‘‘as an historic place and 
park for the benefit of the people of this 
Commonwealth. '' 

The Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, under whose care the property 
was placed, secured the cooperation of 
the National Youth Administration to 
restore the house and farm. With the 
help of Edwin G. Brumbaugh, archi- 
tect specializing in restoration; 
Mackley Stevenson, landscape archi- 
tect; and the Daniel Boone Advisory 
Committee, the Commission drafted a 


long-range program for developing the 
property, a plan still in progress. 

Today, the Daniel Boone Homestead 
illustrates a frontier setting depicting 
life in rural 18th century Pennsylvania; 
nurtures a woodland area to give 
youthful campers (Boy and Girl Scouts) 
a breath of the forest life that inspired 
Daniel Boone; and is a sanctuary of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
where deer, raccoon, pheasant, quail 
and rabbits can be seen. There is also 
fishing for the public on the lake and at 
the stone dam on the property. 


This painting of Daniel Boone by Chester 
Harding is the only portrait from life that is 
known. 


In addition to the authentically re- 
stered and furnished homestead, the 
site includes a visitors’ center, mu- 
seum, barn and blacksmith, the 
Bertolet Log House, the Bertolet Saw- 
mill, picnic areas, Wayside Lodge, 
Crafts Shop and the Pennsylvania Rifle 
Range. 

There are many other historic, scenic 
and educational sites in the Oley area, 
detailed in a folder provided by the 
Commission, which can be visited in 
conjunction with a trip to the Home- 
stead. 

Homestead Visiting Hours: 

Daylight Saving Time: 8:30 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. weekdays; 1:00 p.m. to 
5:00 p.m. Sundays. 

Winter: 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. week- 
days: 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sundays. 
(Hours are subject to change.) 

Address: R.D. 2, Box 162, Birdsboro, 
PA 19508. Telephone (215) 582-4900. 

There is a small admission charge for 
the tour. a 
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A number of the area shops, show- 
rooms and outlets do have one or more 
decorating consultants and designers 
on hand. Places such as Rivian Marcus 
Interiors in Skippack and Continental 
Interiors in Jenkintown do have de- 
signers available. Many of these 
trained people are members of the 
American Society of Interior Design 
and have been schooled in the art of 
helping the customer create a mood 
and bring out his or her own person- 
ality in decorating a home. 

An excellent establishment for lux- 
urious custom draperies is Creative 
Decorators on Route 413 in Bristol. 
"Be Creative” is their theme and they 
urge the customer to participate in the 
selection of fabrics, flooring (including 
carpeting, vinyl, and woods), and 
window dressings. Carpeting seems to 
be their most active department. 

Pearson and Yeager Carpets at 540 
Second Street Pike in Southampton 
features all types of floor treatment 
and they are quick to add that nylons 
and synthetics are the most popular 
type of floor covering. They think the 
reason is that these are easy to clean 
and have good durability. 

The Carpet Salon, located in 
Horsham, specializes in carpeting and 
wallpaper. They try to advise and steer 
customers with appropriate carpeting 
and colors. It is their aim to make 
people comfortable with their own de- 
cisions. Quality installation is a prime 
consideration in the appearance of 
your carpeting and Carpet Salon feels 
that they excel. Also in the flooring 
sphere we have Barb-Lin located in 
Doylestown. After 30 years in the 
flooring business this establishment 
prides itself as an Armstrong floor 
fashion center —they are one of about 
3000 throughout the nation. There is a 
large variety of flooring available such 
as carpets, area rugs, linoleum, vinyl 
and tile. Barb-Lin also feels that the 
mechanics involved in installation of 
any floor plays an important role in the 
appearance and durability of flooring 
materials. 

There are a number of stores that 
feature a fine selection of quality furni- 


ture. Places such as Tower Furniture ' 


in Holland, Dries Furniture on Mill 
Street in Bristol, Barry’s Interiors on 
Route 1 in Fairless Hills, and J. B. 
Rogers on Route 413, all have models 
available on the floor for customers to 
see or sit in or even lie on. Dries 
Furniture on Mill Street in Bristol feels 
that they strive for competitive prices 
in furniture. Nylon Splush is a popular 
carpeting. This is a cross between 
Shag and Plush. These stores don’t 
emphasize decorators and designers 
as a main feature but do a volume 
business for the ‘‘do-it-yourselfers.”’ 
(If a decorator is needed they do set up 
an appointment.) Oskar Huber on 
Second Street Pike in Southampton 
offers both a wide selection in furni- 
ture and two decorators on hand for 
consultations. After 50 years of custom 
upholstery and custom drapery work, 
they feel that they have built up a fine 
reputation for originality. 

Smith Furniture in Quakertown, 
with three floors of home furnishings, 
has been established since 1933. They 
carry a large and complete line of 
name brand furniture and accessories, 
including Pennsylvania House, Henkel 
Harris and Burlington House. If you’re 
looking for someone to build a piece of 
furniture for you, Haycock Village 
Wood Works in Quakertown special- 
izes in custom-designed wood furni- 
ture and specialties. Steve Ripper, 
who also instructs at Bucks County 
Community College in this field, will 
design or copy any wood piece or 
molding or make a special piece to 
your specifications. The Lennox Shop 
in Lambertville features Early Ameri- 
can furniture of their own design, as 
well as hard-to-find lamps, pictures, 
glass, china, brasses, copper and 
pewter. Soon to open in Buckingham, 
Hunt Country Furniture specializes in 
handcrafted chairs, cupboards and 
tables of unique design. 

Lighting plays a major role in decor- 
ating. Many of the area stores have a 
lighting department. However, Wage 
Lighting Center in Feasterville and 
Lexington Lighting at 252 Bethlehem 
Pike in Colmar work primarily with a 
complete line of fixtures from the 
colonial chandelier to the contem- 
porary globe. Another interesting 
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The Yardley Grist Mill 
Pe on Main Street was built in 
1769 by the nephew of Yardley's 
founder. Operated as a working 

mill until 1948, the 208-year-old 
building with three-foot thick 

stone walls has survived by 

changing with the times. It has 

been converted into a complex of 
modern stores and unique shops, 
and the merchants of the Mill 

invite you to shop Mon. - Fri.10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. & Sat. 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Convenient parking is available. 
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shop, specializing in Early American 
fixtures, is Apex Electric Lighting 
Center in Souderton. 

Window treatment is another area 
where there can be specialization. 
Hollingsworth Work Room in Hatboro 
and County Line Custom Interior of 
Warminster both deal with drapes, 
shades and blinds. Gus Boyd at County 
Line said they deal with all window 
dressings but especially vertical blinds 
which are very popular now. You can 
choose your own fabric and laminate it 
onto the blinds. 

A very challenging area is Wall- 
covering. I had a most intriguing chat 
with Ruth Lacks of Ogontz Decorating 
in Abington. Here you will find a com- 
plete selection of new bright and color- 
ful wallpapers. Graphic patterns, es- 
pecially for the more contemporary 
look, are very much in vogue. Ms. 
Lacks also coordinates window treat- 
ments with dramatic wall coverings. 
They make certain you have personal- 
ized treatment. 

The Carriage House is another wall- 
paper shopping den located on Easton 
Road in Doylestown. The traditional 
wallcoverings seem to be the big seller 
here, particularly the dramatic prints 
by Schumacher and Greeff. The out- 
standing feature here is that wallpaper 
clinics, classes and demonstrations are 
conducted for the ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ 
artist. While in Doylestown you can 
also visit Cross Keys Furniture. John 
Steltz tells me that they specialize in a 
fine collection of Colonial furniture 
along with name brand carpets includ- 
ing Mohawk, Gulistan, Magee and 
Downs. Their other specialty is pleas- 
ing the customer. 

My most amusing chat was with Bob 
and Jean Clements at the Home and 
Flop Shop also in Doylestown. Jean 
had some very humorous stories con- 
nected to the name of their shop. Their 
decorating specialty is unfinished and 
custom-designed woods. They con- 
sider themselves a ‘‘Mom & Pop” 
store since they are small merchants. 
They are able to deal on a one-to-one 
basis and give special attention to the 
needs of their customer. Bob can 
customize any piece of furniture from 
wall units to cocktail tables. They 
enjoy bringing out the creativity in 


people. 

Don’t forget that accessories play a 
major role in decorating. Most of the 
shops I’ve mentioned carry a wide 
selection of vases, paintings, wall- 
hangings, etc. Here again, something 
from the past such as your grand- 
mother’s pitcher and bowl or lamp 
would be very significant and mean- 
ingful. 

The Lexington Shoppe on Route 309 
is a furniture specialty shop, carrying 
quality merchandise. They pride them- 
selves in the unusual accessories that 
they offer, such as cricket boxes, brass 
and pewter. Specialists in pewter are 
the Pewter Cupboard on Route 611 in 
Doylestown, and the Pine and Pewter 
in Montgomeryville. Both offer a large 
selection of quality items, and Pine 
and Pewter will also handcraft furni- 
ture if you can’t find an item you want 
in their fine stock. 

If your decorating scheme includes 
wall and/or floor tile, George Holz- 
hauer Tile in Glenside carries a unique 
stock of ceramic, decorative, Mexican, 
quarry and other tiles, as well as 
vanities, Corian tops and medicine 
cabinets. They will install or give com- 
plete instructions if you prefer to do 
the work yourself. 

At this point you might remark that 
you’ve been handed a rather large 
dose just to personalize your home. 
Keep in mind that you can shop at a 
convenient location or at an elegant 
shop or a casual shop. 

The look, the mood, the environ- 
ment that you bring into your home 
should reflect your personality to the 
extent that you are comfortable. The 
total look and feeling of warmth that 
develops as you decorate will radiate 
from the faces of your family as they 
snuggle up in front of the fire on a cold 
Sunday night and get out the Scrabble 
or Monopoly set as the hot chocolate 
and popcorn are being made. Whether 
it be a gracious dining room, a 
Williamsburg living room, or a Vic- 
torian bedroom, set the proper and 
personal mood. Clothe your home with 
vivid imagination and original char- 
acter that reflect your individuality— 
your home, after all, is your own 
personal statement about yourself and 
your family. a 


þótt 


H You Like Things 
EARLY AMERICAN 
Yow ll Love What 

You Find Here! jae en OF 


í The Lennox Shop —OLD RT. 202 


Sa 179, Lambertville, N.J. 08530 á á á ob oe ch sb oh 


609-397-1880 


Furniture of our own design 
and craftsmanship, like the 
DOUBLE RATCHET LAMP, 
shown, coordinated with deco- 
rative accessories such as 
lamps, pictures, glass, china, 
brasses, copper and pewter. 
Here you'll find very many 
things not found in big stores. 


NOTE! WE ARE LOCATED 


Lowest Price 
of the Year! 
Now at 


Bob & Jeap's 


For Sylcon's extra firm 
hotel contract 


All the firmness and long lasting 
support the Hyatt House and 
other fine hotels insist upon! 


Never So Low 


$49.00 


Twin Size Mattress or Box Spring 


$69.00 $99.00 
Full Size Queen Size 
Mattress Or Mattress or 
Box Spring Box Spring 


Bob & Jean's 


Home & “Flop Shop 


1776 Easton Road 
Route 611 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348 -8136°345-7045 


HOURS: Mon., Wed., Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 9:30 — 5:00 
Sun. 12:00 — 5:00 
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Country Dining 


Bar & Restaurant 
ROUTE 611 


PIPERSVILLE, PA. 18947 
Open 7 days (215) 766-8971 


HARROW 
INNE 


DINNER SPECIALS 
NITELY 
Tues. thru Sat. 


OPEN ALL DAY SUNDAY FOR DINNER 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611 
12 Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 847-2464 for reservations 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Jun 


Elegant Dining in 


an old country 
setting. 
Rts, 202 & 413 Buckingham, Pa. 
RESERVATIONS 
794-7883 
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PANORAMA'S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT 


OF THE MONTH 

Alvino’s, 2088 Street Rd. Bensalem Plaza, Corn- 
wells Heights, Pa. For over 20 years, Tony 
Alvino has been serving the Bucks County area 
the finest in Italian-American cuisine, featuring 
such items as Prime Rib, Lobster Tail, Veal 
Parmegian, Lobster Fettucine and a variety of 
other delectable entrees. Start your meal at our 
bountiful salad bar and select the perfect wine 
from our extensive wine list. 

The three dining rooms with beautiful Vic- 
torian decor are enhanced by two fireplaces and 
the warm glow of candlelight, Tiffany lamps & 
gleaming copper. A fine collection of antiques, 
old photographs & books add to the relaxed, 
pleasurable atmosphere. 

Enjoy your favorite cocktail in our cozy, inti- 
mate cocktail lounge with live music for your 
listening & dancing pleasure every Wed. through 
Sat. Facilities are available for small parties & 
banquets up to 125 people. A private key club is 
ready to serve the business person for luncheons 
& business meetings. 

Open seven days a week for lunch & dinner. 
Credit cards accepted. Phone 639-7077 for 
reservations. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 


For the finest in American & Italian food in a 


cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s, 2088 Street Rd.. Bensalem Plaza. 
Cornwells Heights. Pa. Fine Italian-American 
cuisine served in a beautiful Victorian decor. Two 
fireplaces. Tiffany lamps & a fine collection of 
antiques. old photographs & books make this a 
special place for a special meal. Enjoy the bounti- 
ful salad bar & one of our delicious entrees which 
include such items as Prime Rib, Lobster Tail, 
Veal Parmegian & Lobster Fettucine. Live music 
for your listening & dancing pleasure every Wed. 
through Sat. Facilities are available for small 
parties & banquets for up to 125 people. A private 
key club is offered to the business person for 
luncheon & business meetings. Open seven days 


IMPERIAL GARDENS 
RESTAURANT 


ANNIVERSARY N$: 


10% OFF stu 
ON ALL TAKE py 


FREE SALAD with lunch & dinne 


107 YORK ROAD, WARMINSTER 
674-5757 


RESTAURANT 


\——>—" Tues., Wed., 
NE Thurs., Fri. 


TÁ 21:00 to 2:30 


Si it ny 5:00 to 8:00 

<] Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
; Af Te. Sunday Dinners 
(RS em 12:30 to 7:30 
á Closed Monday 


Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 
Daily from 6 a.m. 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON e DINNER 


HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 
RTS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 


Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 


— 


a week. Credit cards are accepted. Phone 
639-7077 for reservations. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 
New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 
All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 


— Cocktails — 


Unique Salad Bar 
Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


Italian & American Cuisine 


Ms, 


another exciting restaurant at Benetz Inn 
Route 309, Quakertown (215)536-6315 


The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611. 
Late nite snacks 10:00 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. Happy 
Hour daily from 4 - 6 p.m. Piano music Fri. & Sat. 
8 - 12 p.m. 


Imperial Gardens, 107 York Rd., Warminster 
(N. of County Line Rd.) 674-5757. Excellent 
Chinese fare for the discerning gourmet. 
Specializing in Cantonese, Szechuan and Peking 
style cooking. Home cooking, no MSG. Take Out 
Menu available. 


vino’s Restaurant 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 

11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Tues. - Sat. 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8 a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


warm welcome awaits you at the historic 


Sut 


b, 
since 1739 


AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL TAVERN 


TWO INTIMATE DINING ROOMS 


Hearty fare-Mellow Spirits 
Agreeable Surroundings 


DINNERS 
Mon. thru Sat. 
5:00 till 

Closed Sundays 


Allentown 

& Rising Sun Rds. 
Earlington, Pa. 
723-0850 


Innkeeper: Tom DeAngelo 


Century House 


Route 309 
Hatfield, Pa. 19440 
215-822-0139 


Award Winning Cuisine 
offered by 
Vince Montafia 
Horst Herold 
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HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 

Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 
Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 
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= Food & Cocktails + 
= THE BRISTOL MOTOR INN $ 
$ BRISTOL, PA. $ 
= U.S. Rt. 13 8 Pa. Turnpike $ 
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ca Peter: Maas 


JID 
MÆ ANDIRON 


INN 


Luncheons l 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5:00-11:00 
Late snack menu 


served ‘til 1:00 a.m. 

Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 davs a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 
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Historic 


LAVENDER HALL 


c 1707 


DINNER 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 


Sat. 


5:00 — 11:00 p.m. 


Sun. 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 


Banquet Facilities 


ROUTE 532 Between Newtown & Washington Crossing 


968-3888 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Logan Inn, host to the famous & infamous for 
250 years, is New Hope’s oldest building (1727) 
& still provides food, drink & lodging for the 
weary traveler. Enjoy a cocktail in its antique 
filled Tap Room or a luxurious repast in the 
glass-enclosed Garden Pavilion. At the Cannon, 
New Hope. Reservations 862-5134. 


Wore 7 


Closed Mondays 


Meyers Family Restaurant, Rt. 309, Quakertown, 
Pa. 536-4422. Sun. - Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 8a.m. toll p.m. Complete bake shop. 
Private parties up to 125. Business lunch $2.25 - 
$3.50. Dinner $4.00 - $7.00. Thirty-three varieties 
of soup. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 
Now featuring daily weekend specials. Late nite 
snacks. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 
lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


FEATURING 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 


A 


Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 


JOIN OUR 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
Weekends in October Starting 
A (| 0) Oct. 15, 16, 17 thru Oct. 28, 29, 30 
A) Arts & Crafts, Flea Market 
2 Yi Outdoor Hootenanny, Specials, Prizes 


Restaurant - Hotel 


42 
D 
Rtes. 29 & 73 
Schwenksville, Pa. 
Serving 7 Days 11 A.M. - 2 A.M. 


For Reservations & Information call 287-8510 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 


(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 
Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 1 a.m, 


Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2 a.m 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selec- 
tion of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic 


Rising Sun Inn, Allentown & Rising Sun Rds., 
Earlington. 723-0850. Innkeeper Tom DeAngelo 
invites you to enjoy hearty fare in the atmosphere 
of an authentic colonial tavern. Dinner daily 5 til ? 
Closed Sundays. 


Tremont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


For the finest in American and 


Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 


setting. Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


Weldon House, Rt. 29, Schwenksville, Pa. 
287-8510. Enjoy country dining in a rustic hillside 
setting. Featuring unique appetizers, omelettes 
& full-course dinners. Veal, steak & seafood 
specials daily. Complement meals with wines, 


spirits & draft beers. Live entertainment nightly. 
(BAC, MC) 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 
gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 


which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


Levittown Shopping Center 
Levittown, Pa. 
Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Sun. Í p.m. - 2 a.m. 


NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 


Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza II 
Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Lakeside Shopping Center Bristol 

Levittown Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 

Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 

Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 785-6584 
Take-out & Delivery 

946-7966 


Bella Pizza I 
Levittown Shopping Center 
Levittown 
Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 

Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
945-4977 945-4277 


Banquet Facilities. 


RELAX 


AT THE LEOPARD’S 


Come and 

relax with 

the Leopard 

this Sunday. , 

Sit back and (25 

enjoy all you y+ 

can eat at our 

fabulous 

Sunday Brunch. Our table of gourmet 
delights will seem endless. Join us anytime 
between 8:30 a.m. and 1 p.m 


3.95 adults 2.5° children under 12 


3499 Street Road è Cornwell Heights, Pa. 
Phone (215) 638-1500 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


October 1 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, MARIONETTE SHOW 
& EXHIBIT; Clark Little Theater Group performs ‘‘Sorcer- 
er’s Apprentice,” Lenape Jr. High School, Doylestown, Pa. 
11 a.m. & 2 p.m. Admission $1.00. 


October 1 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, FONTHILL NIGHT. 
Buffet dinner & dancing. For reservations & information 
call 215:348-3913. 


October 1 — FALL FAMILY FESTIVAL, sponsored by Bucks 
County Dept. of Parks & Recreation, Rt. 32, Tinicum Park, 
Erwinna, Pa. All day concerts, evening square dance. 
1 - 11 p.m. Admission. Information 215:757-0571. 


October 1 — 20th ANNUAL HOSPITAL DAY, Auxiliary of Lower 
Bucks Hospital, at Pomeroy’s Dept. Store, Levittown, Pa. 
Country Kitchen, crafts, entertainment. 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 


October 2 — 6th ANNUAL SKIPPACK DAY, Arts & Crafts 
Festival, sponsored by the Shoppes of Skippack Village, Rt. 
73, Skippack, Pa. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 75 demonstrations 
including basket & broom making, weaving & spinning, 
wood sculpture, pottery, macrame, blacksmithing, candle- 
making. Music, dancing & country foods. Free parking. 
Rain date, Sunday, Oct. 9th. 


October 2 — MS CELEBRITY - AMATEUR TENNIS TOURNA- 
MENT, final matches to be played at Red Bridge Farm in 
Chester County. Celebrities include Larry Kane, Don 
Tollefson, Gene Shue, Doug Collins. Fashion show. Free 
chicken & beer. Benefit Multiple Sclerosis patients. $5.00 
donation. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. For information & directions call 
local MS office, 215:963-0100. 


October 2 — PULASKI DAY PARADE, Ben Franklin Parkway, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1:30 p.m. Shrine of Czestochowa enters 
float in Philly’s largest annual ethnic parade. Sponsored by 
Polish-American Congress. Information 215:345-0600. 


October 2 — NATURE FAIR, sponsored by Friends of Silver 
Lake Nature Center, 1006 Bath Road, Bristol, Pa. 12-5 p.m. 
Games, exhibits, hay rides and bird seed for sale. Photo 
contest. Free. Rain date October 9. Information 
215:785-1177. 


October 2 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, OPEN HOUSE AT 
PEARL BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. 1 - 5 p.m. 


October 2 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, WALKING TOUR of 
Doylestown, Pa. 2 p.m. 


October 3, 4, 6, 7 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, Tour of Pearl 
Buck Estate, Perkasie, Pa. 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


October 6 — MIMI GARRARD DANCE COMPANY, Alterna- 
tives Series, New Jersey State Museum, Trenton, N. J. 
2nd floor gallery. 8 p.m. 


October 6 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, BOOK & AUTHOR 
LUNCHEON, Tom Moore’s Restaurant, New Hope, Pa. 
12:30 p.m. by reservation. 


October 6 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, NEW HOPE COM- 
MUNITY POETRY WORKSHOP READING, Tile Works or 
Fonthill Tent. 8 p.m. 


October 8 — 5th FIRE FIGHTERS & AMBULANCE VOLUN- 
TEER AWARDS, Central Bucks Chamber of Commerce. 
Warrington Country Club, Warrington, Pa. Dinner followed 
by dancing. 7 p.m. Reservations at $10.00 a person. Call the 
Chamber at 215:345-7051. 
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October 8 — OYSTER OR HAM SUPPER, benefit of William 
Penn Fire Co. in the Fire House, Trenton Road & Main St., 
Hulmeville, Pa. Take-out dinners. $4.50 adults, children 
$2.00. Served at 4 - 8 p.m. Information 215:957-6459. 


October 8 — 8th INTERNATIONAL DINNER at Pennridge Jr. 
High School, Perkasie, Pa. Seatings at 4:45, 6:15, and 7:45 
p-m. Theme is “Only Make Believe.” Coffee cabaret at 9:30 
p-m. featuring songs of the South. Tickets by reservation 
only. Write Box 92, Perkasie, Pa. 18944 or call 215:257-4762. 
Benefit Pennridge American Field Service & St. Andrew’s 
Church Building Fund. 


October 8 — FALLSINGTON DAY — 23rd Annual Country Fair 
& House Tour. General admission $3.00 adults, 75c juniors. 
Variety of events. Information 215:295-6567. 


October 8 — ANNUAL CORNELL PUMPKIN CONTEST at 
Churchville Nature Center, 501 Churchville Lane, South- 
ampton, Pa. Begins at noon. Sponsored by Bucks County 
Dept. of Parks & Recreation. Information 215:357-4005. 


October 8 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, ‘‘Once Upon a Time” 
Ball, Mercer Museum. 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 


October 8 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, ‘‘East Asia Day,” Sole- 
bury School, Phillips Mill Road, New Hope, Pa. 10:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. Information 215:862-5261. 


October 11-13 — BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUES DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION SHOW, Warrington Country Club, Alms- 
house Road & Rt. 611, Warrington, Pa. Tues. & Wed. 
11 a.m. - 10 p.m. Thurs. 11 a.m. - 6 p.m. 


October 12, 26 — UNITED WAY REPORT MEETINGS. 


October 14, 15, 28, 29 — BUCKS COUNTY HANDWEAVERS 
DEMONSTRATION & TEACHING at Spinning & Weaving 
House, Washington Crossing State Park, Rtes. 32 & 532, 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. For information 
215:493-4076. 


October 15 — HISTORIC BRISTOL DAY, sponsored by Radcliffe 
Cultural & Historical Foundation. Tickets & information 
215:788-7891. (See PANORAMA PANTRY). 


October 16 — “A NIGHT AT THE RACES” sponsored by 
American Business Reference, Inc. Ginko Farms, Top of the 
Barn, 171 Jacksonville Road, Ivyland, Pa. Dinner, dancing 
& much more. $15 per couple. 


October 20 — POETRY READING, Alternative Series, New 
Jersey State Museum, Trenton, New Jersey. 2nd floor 
gallery. 8 p.m. 


October 24 — OPEN HOUSE AT PENNSBURY MANOR in 
Morrisville, Pa. in celebration of William Penn’s birthday. 
Information 215:946-0400. 


ARTS 


October 1, 2 — ARTS ALLIANCE OF BUCKS COUNTY, Festival 
of Performing Arts, Peddler’s Village, New Hope, Pa. 
2-6p.m. d 


October 1-8 — OILS & GRAPHICS by Elizabeth Ruggies of 
Morrisville, Pa. will be featured at Allerbrecht Gallery, 680 
Mill Rd., Rt. 113 N.W. of Rt. 63. Hours Wed. - Sat. Noon - 
6 p.m. Fri. to 9 p.m. Information: 215:256-8609. 


October 1-30 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, Juried Art Exhibit, 
Peddler’s Village, New Hope. Noon - 5 p.m. Arts Alliance 
of Bucks County. 


October 1-31 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, 122 Old York Rd., 
Jenkintown, Pa. Functional and Sculptural porcelain by 
Venessa Obten & Nancy Marchand. Hours Mon. - Sat. 
10:30 - 5:00. 


October 1-31 — FALL EXHIBITION, Brandywine River Mu- 
seum, Chadds Ford, Pa. ‘‘Beyond Necessity: Art in the Folk 
Tradition.” 


October 3-8 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, Contemporary Sculp- 
ture Show at Moravian Tile Works; Preview, Oct. 3, by 
invitation only, 4 - 7 p.m. Music by the i a Pa 


October 8 — OPEN STUDIO TOUR, sponsored by Doylestown 
Art League, 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Tickets $3.00. Write to Artist 
Studio Tour, Doylestown Art League Inc. Box 282, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901. Artists on tour will be: Laura Hager, 
Ranulph Bye, Edith Smith, Anita Gronedahl, Raymond 
Barger, Susan Roseman, Fred Clark Museum, George 
Anthonisen, Selma Burke, Phoebe Taylor, Madeline A. 
Smith, Vincent Ceglia, Katherine Steele Renninger, John 
Foster, Harriet Ermentrout. 


October 16 — November 11 — EARTH & FIRE GALLERIES, 
2802 MacArthur Rd., Whitehall, Pa. Functional and Sculp- 
tural pottery, Batiks and primitive weavings. Hours — 
Tues. 1 - 9; Wed. 1 - 5; Thurs. - Sat. 10 - 5; Sun. 1 - 5. 
Closed Mon. 


THEATRE 


October 1 — “MAN OF LA MANCHA,” Bucks County Play- 
house, New Hope, Pa. Information 215:862-2041. 


October 1, 7, 8 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, ‘‘Sweet Bird of 
Youth” and Art Exhibit, Town & Country Playhouse, Buck- 
ingham, Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Information & tickets 
215:766-7586. 


October 1, 7, 8, 14, 15 — “NORMAN, IS THAT YOU?” Dutch 
Country Playhouse, Rt. 563, 1 mile east of Rt. 63 near Green 
Lane, Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets, $2.50 & $3.00. 


October 2 — TOWN & COUNTRY PLAYERS present “‘The 
Riddle Machine,” Children’s Theater in Tent at Fonthill, 
Doylestown, Pa. 2 p.m. 


October 4 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, Town & Country Players 
performance, 1/2 price. The Barn, Buckingham, Pa. Infor- 
mation 215:766-7586. 


October 6, 7, 8, 9, 20, 22 — ““GODSPELL," Bucks County 
Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Tickets & information 
215:862-2041. 


October 8 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, ‘‘Emperor’s New 
Clothes,” presented by the ‘‘Dream Makers,” professional 
children’s theater group, at the Courthouse Plaza. Rain 
location, James Lorah House. Admission by donation. 
10 a.m. 


October 11-16 — “THE BOYS IN THE BAND,” Little Theatre 
Production, West Chester State College, Pa. Tues. - Sat. 
at 8 p.m. Sunday at 7 p.m. Reservations 215:436-2533. 


October 13-16 — “JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR,” Bucks 
County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Information 215: 
862-2041. 


October 25-30 — HAUNTED PLAYHOUSE, BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE, New Hope, Pa. Playhouse will be ‘‘haunted”’ 
for all ages. Special ‘‘creative scare area’’ for the very 
brave, and a by-pass for the young and not quite so brave! 
Donation $1.00. Tues. - Fri. 6 - 9 p.m. Sat. & Sun. 1 - 9 p.m. 


October 27 — MABOU MINES presents ‘‘B. Beaver Anima- 
tion,” Alternative Series, at New Jersey State Museum, 
2nd floor gallery, Trenton, N. J. 8 p.m. 


October 28, 28 — “FRANKENSTEIN,” Dutch Country Players, 
Rt. 563, 1 mile east of Rt. 63, near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain 
8:30 p.m. Tickets $2.50 & $3.00. 


fo f 2 rm 

rr 
CONCERT 

October 1 — LIVELY ARTS SERIES, NE-JYC. “Here Is Israel” 


at the Center located at Red Lion Rd. & Jamison St. 7 p.m. - 
10 p.m. Information 215:698-7300, ext. 83. 


October 2 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, Bucks County Symphony 
and Tea, First Presbyterian Church, Doylestown, Pa. 2:00 
p.m. 


October 5 — BUCKS COUNTY BARBERSHOP GROUP CON- 
CERT, at Fonthill, Doylestown. 8 p.m. Free. 


October 9, 23 — BRANDYWINE RIVER MUSEUM, Chadds 
Ford, Pa. Fall Concert Series. Marilyn Costello, Harpist. 
5 p.m. Oct. 9th. The Curtis Trio Oct. 23. Information 
215:388-7601. 


October 13 — WORKS OF CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
and the Dashuki Music Theatre premiering a chamber 
opera. Alternative series at the N.J. State Museum, 2nd 
floor gallery. Trenton. 8 p.m. 


October 15 — PRO MUSICA OF BUCKS COUNTY concert at 
Holicong Jr. High, Holicong, Pa. All-Russian program. 
Temple U. Orchestra. 8:30 p.m. Admission. Information 
215:345-0289. 


October 18 — CELEBRITY CONCERT SERIES, Glassboro State 
College, N.J. Les Ballets Trocadero de Monte Carlo. Tickets 
& Information 609:445-7388. 


October 21 — LENAPE CHAMBER ENSEMBLE CONCERT, 
Upper Tinicum Lutheran Church, Upper Black Eddy. 8:30 
p.m. Admission. Information 215:294-9361. 


October 22 — LIVELY ARTS SERIES, NE-JYC. The Temple 
Trio, at the Center located at Red Lion Rd. and Jamison St. 
7 p.m. - 10 p.m. Information 215:698-7300, ext. 83. 


October 22 — GARDEN STATE THEATRE ORGAN SOCIETY, 
War Memorial Auditorium, Trenton, N.J. Keith Chapman 
accompanies a Feature Silent Film. 7 p.m. 


October 25 — ALL-STAR SERIES, West Chester State College, 
Pa. Carlos Montoya, Flamenco Guitarist. Tickets $6.00. 
Information 215:436-2336. 


October 29 — BUCKS COUNTY CHAPTER COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN of the Society for the Preservation & Encour- 
agement of Barbershop Quartet Singing in America. C. B. 
East H. S. Auditorium, Holicong. 8:30 p.m. Admission. 
Information 215:343-1639. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


October 5 — “THE SMITH & HIS ART,” Sampler Series '77, 
Mercer Museum, Doylestown, Pa. 8:00 p.m. Seating limited 
to 90. Admission at the door $3.00 for Historical Society 
Members, $4.25 for non-members, $2.50 for students. Infor- 
mation 215:345-0210. 


October 6, 13, 20, 27 — FINANCIAL SEMINARS FOR WOMEN, 
co-sponsored by Central Penn National Bank, entitled 
“Branching Out for Financial Freedom.” Delaware County 
Community College. 12:45 to 2:15 p.m. Additional informa- 
tion on registration & fees (from $2.50 to $5.00) can be 
obtained at Central Penn Branches or by calling 
215:353-6575. 


October 6, 13, 20, 27 — “HISTORY OF BUCKS COUNTY 
ARCHITECTURE” will be theme of a six-week lecture 
series presented by the Bucks County Conservancy. 
Speaker, Mrs. Margaret Bye Richie. Red Hill Church, Otts- 
ville, Pa. Also Nov. 3rd, and bus trip Nov. 5th. Charge for 
the six-week course, plus trip, is $35. Conservancy mem- 
bers receive discount. Enrollment limited to 45; early regis- 
tration is suggested. Forms may be obtained at the Red Hill 
Church, or from the Conservancy at 33 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 215:345-7020. 


October 7 — STAR PARTY, Churchville Nature Center, 501 
Churchville Lane, Southampton, Pa. Sponsored by the 
Churchville Astronomy Club. Telescopes will be set up to 
view the stars, planets, and other celestial objects. Star- 
gazers can learn the constellations. 7:30 - 10 p.m. Refresh- 
ments. Raindate, October 14. Information 215:357-4005. 


MAN ELY GENTLEMEN WELCOME 
CUTS & 
COLORS 


152 W. STATE 
DOYLESTOWN 


SPECIALISTS IN 

e HAIRCUTTING 

e STYLING * COLORING 

e CUSTOM PERMANENT WAVING 


e SETTING e A COMPLETE SERVICE SALON e 
TUES.-SAT. BOBBI LUNICK o KAREN KAPRALICK 345-0722 


coun LA NORAMB , 


NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA ... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We'll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


$ Subscription? 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


DOMESTIC FOREIGN 


6 mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 Ci New Subscription (Introductory offer not applicable) 
12 mos. at $7.50 Röðsvjal Canada: Add $1.00 

24 mos. at $14.00 D Gift Subscription Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
36 mos. at $21.00 All Others: Add $2.00 


Name 
A 
City State Zip 

Send as Gift to: 
NAM 
RÓ nn eS ee Se Se Le ae 


City SJ 4 
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DO YOUR 
FLOORS 
A FAVOR 


Give them the best. 
Captivating carpets, astounding areas, 
remarkable remnants, vivid vinyls, 
tempting tiles. 


DON’T MISS OUR OCTOBER SALE! 


640 N. Main Street, Doylestown, Pa. (215) 348-8116 


PRESENTING 
“THE ANSWER” 


The new Toyota Corolla 
“The Answer” is Toyota's 
lowest-priced car with the 
great gas mileage you'd 
expect from Toyota. In 
1977 the EPA estimates 
“The Answer’’ at 49 MPG 
highway 37 city. Your 
actual mileage will vary 
depending on your driving q 
habits and your car’s con- 
dition and equipment, but 
the answer to more miles 
per gallon is definitely 
“The Answer.” It’s here 
today. 


Corolla 2 Dr. 1200 


YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 
345-9460 DI3-1515 
263 North Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 


hompson 
yota 


— Beautifully Hand Knit 
Imported Aran Sweaters — 


THE BEST OF IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND AND WALES 


25 N. Main St. 
New Hope, Pa. 
215-862-9285 


“The Yard“ Lahaska, Pa. 
10 a.m. — 5 p.m. 
215-794-8998 
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October 8 — FIELD TRIP TO HAWK MOUNTAIN sponsored by 
the Silver Lake Outdoor Education Center, 1006 Bath Road, 
Bristol, Pa. View the annual migration from the mountain 
top. Bring lunch, binoculars and hiking shoes. Pre-register 
by October 6th. Leave Nature Center 8:30 a.m. Return to 
Center 6 p.m. Contact the Center at 215:785-1177 for further 
information. 


October 8 — PENN’S WOODS TREE DEDICATION at the Wild- 
flower Preserve Headquarters, Bowman’s Hill, Washington 
Crossing State Park, Rte. 32, 11/2 miles south of New Hope, 
Pa. 11 a.m. Information 215:493-4076. 


October 13, 14 — PA. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY celebrates 
150th Anniversary, Penn Mutual Towers & Society Head- 
quarters, Philadelphia, Pa. Panel discussions on the present 
& future of horticulture. 3 to 5 p.m. October 13, ‘‘Whither 
Horticulture: the Next 150 years?” October 14, ‘‘Mean- 
while, What About Now?” Anniversary dinner featuring a 
musical show recounting the history of the Society will be 
held on Thursday, Oct. 13. Information 215:WA2-4801. 


October 15, 16 — OCEAN OVERNIGHT FIELD TRIP, spon- 
sored by the Churchville Nature Center, 501 Churchville 
Lane, Churchville, Pa. Trip to the Jersey coast, bird watch- 
ing and studying the shore environment. Pre-registering is 
necessary. For further information call 215:357-4005. 


October 23 — FALL FOLIAGE NATURE WALK, sponsored by 
the Churchville Nature Center, 501 Churchville Lane, South- 
ampton, Pa. 2 p.m. For further information call 
215:357-4005. 


FILMS 


October 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16, 22, 23, 29, 30 — WEEKEND FILMS, 
The Franklin Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadeiphia, 
Pa. 11:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. “Steel in America” and 
“Whistling Steamers;’’ “Building of the Golden Gate’’ and 
“The Discoverers;” ‘‘Blimps’’ and ““48 Hours Coast to 
Coast;'' ‘‘Tops and Toy Trains” and “Communication 
Primers;’’ “The Nature of Glass.” Film titles subject to 
change. Free with museum admission. 


October 2, 9 — “ROOTS” N. J. State Museum, 205 W. State 
Street, Trenton, N. J. Popular Sunday Movie Series. Admis- 
sion is free; children under 12 years old must be accom- 
panied by an adult. 


October 16, 23 — SUNDAY MOVIE SERIES, N. J. State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N. J. “Thirty Years 
of Fun,” “Four Clowns.” 3 p.m. Admission is free, Chil- 
dren under 12 years old must be accompanied by an adult. 


October 7, 8, 14, 15, 21, 22, 28, 28 — THE BENSON & HEDGES 
100; 100 of the Greatest Movie Classics opening at Phila- 
delphia’s Walnut Mall Cinema. Admission price is 100 
cents. Programs begin at midnight and include newsreels 
and cartoons from the era of each picture. “High Noon,” 
“A Night in Casablanca,” “Citizen Kane,” and ‘‘Top Hat.” 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


October 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16, 22, 23, 29, 30 — WEEKEND MOVIES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, N. J. State Museum, 205 W. State 
Street, Trenton, N. J. Free admission. 1 & 3 p.m. on Sat. 
and 1 p.m. on Sunday. No age restrictions. “Johnny Tre- 
main,” ‘Mrs. Brown, You've Got a Lovely Daughter,” 
“Five Weeks in a Balloon,” ‘‘Zebra in the Kitchen,” 
“Phantom Toll Booth.” 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN OCTOBER 1 thru 31 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 
without, 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 
50 without; 1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 215: 
MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed legal 
holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 be- 
tween New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except Sunday, 


11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215:794-7449 for 
information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2 - 5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Infor- 
mation Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and Í p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War II, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 
mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10 to 5 p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer Statue. Mon. - Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 - 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington, Pa. The pre- 
Revolutionary village where William Penn worshipped, Fall- 
sington stands as a living lesson in our country’s early 
history. Open March 15 thru November 15. Wed. thru Sun- 
day, 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Tuesday. Closed Monday unless it's 
a holiday. Admission. Groups by appointment. Last tour 
4 p.m. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1 - 5 p.m., 7 - 9 p.m. 
Free. Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to old 
age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and 
drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by appoint- 
ment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For 
information call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown. 
Pa. This unique structure, built by the late Dr. Henry Chap- 
man Mercer entirely of cement, houses a vast collection of 
artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open Mon. thru 
Sun. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on 
the floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout 
the world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appoint- 
ment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation only, Mon. 
thru Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Free admission. 
For more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. No 
Charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 - 4:30 p.m. 
Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and type- 
writers. Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
Children under 12, 75c. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when struck. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for infor- 
mation. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. ið 


Be Noticed 


If you are scheduling an event and would 
like us to include it in the monthly 
calendar of events, drop a note in the mail 
to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o 
Jeanne Hurley. Please be sure to have it 
in our hands NO LATER than 5 weeks 


prior to the month of publication. 


Yamamolo ¢ Yous 


SPECIALIZING IN FOLIAGE PLANTS 


DRIED MATERIALS 
FOR ARRANGEMENTS 


e bonsai e giftwarese pottery e 

e fruits and vegetables e oriental foods 
Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:00 — 7:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


‘Theo’s’ tailored 
oxford shirt-the 
affordable alternative 
to high priced 
designer lines. 

At $18-$30 

you'll want 

more than 

one of this 

classic shirt... 


Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
794-8775 


thanks for giving 
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Quality at Moderate Pricing Since 1931 


BATHROOMS 
& KITCHENS 


© Complete Design Service 
© The Area’s Finest Cabinets & Accessories 


WILLOW GROVE 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
SUPPLY CO. 


ER) Quakertown ROUTE 309 (n) 
2 257-2732 536-7020 es 


DAUS Open Daily 8 — 5, eves. except Mon. 6 — 9; Sat. 9 — 3 
LEASING & DAILY PENI SERVICE 


FLEET LEASING 


WE HONOR MOST 
MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS 


== m 


= sn! MERCURY 
[LINCOLN | 


NORTH PENN MOTORS INC. 
N. Broad St. Lansdale, Pa. 368-4300 


¢ 
Dealer Leasing 
Association 


eo 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICE, 
CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLIES 


Specializing in Beautifying Old Pools. 


POOL AND PATIO SHOWROOM OPEN 


FEATURING SPECIAL HOLIDAY GIFTS 
Backgammon Sets e Accessories 
Ice Buckets e Coordinated Party Items 
Dart Boards 


SALES e REPAIRS e PARTS e RESIDENTIAL e COMMERCIAL 


645 N. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(Behind Sports Haven) 


CALL 348-8990 
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HAUNTINGS OF BUCKS COUNTY 
(Continued from page 19) 


Or the other tale about the guy who 
picked Mary up out by the lake and 
took her out for a date. As he was 
driving home after dropping her off, 
he noticed that she had left her 
sweater in his car. He drove back to 
the house where he had left her and 
went up to return the sweater. When 
he rang the bell and returned the 
sweater to the lady who answered, he 
received the surprise of his life. It was 
Mary’s sweater, the woman agreed, 
but Mary had been dead for several 
years! 

Well, that’s two, but then I prom- 
ised you three, you say? I always keep 
my promises; I'll give you one that I’ve 
always liked. I call it: 


“THE GHOST OF 
CHRISTMAS PAST" 


You say the title reminds you of 
Dickens? That may be, but there is 
more of Poe than of Dickens in this 
tale, except that it may scare the 
Dickens out of you! It started on 
Christmas Eve in 1750. Abraham 
Bickley was sitting in his study, with 
its tall windows overlooking the Dela- 
ware River. He stood up and looked 
out, noting as he did that the river 
wasn’t completely frozen yet. This 
room usually made him feel good, 
especially this time of year. But to- 
night was different. He had had an 
argument with his son Robert over that 
woman again. Why couldn’t the boy 
realize that she wasn’t the type of 
woman who could help him in the 
future? But no, Robert had gone run- 
ning out of the house without even 
grabbing a hat or coat. And the things 
he had said—a curse on his father, the 
house, and the grounds—unbelieve- 
able! 

Abraham Bickley turned away from 
the window and picked up the glass of 
wine that he had set down a moment 
before. Where was the boy, anyway? 
He should be back here apologizing this 
very minute. He glanced at his watch, 
noted that it was almost midnight, and 
realized that the boy would not be back 
this night. Most likely staying the night 
in town with those radicals that he had 
been spending time with lately. 


Imagine, wanting to throw the British 
out of the colonies; foolishness, that’s 
all it was! Why couldn’t the boy be as 
level-headed as he was? Abraham 
decided that he might as well go to bed. 
He drained the last of the wine out of 
the glass and headed for the steps. 

As he reached the top of the stairway 
and took hold of the doorknob into his 
bedroom, there came a pounding on the 
heavy oaken front door. Abraham 
quickly retraced his steps, figuring that 
Robert had come back to apologize 
after all. Reaching the bottom, he flung 
the door open only to find that no one 
was there, even though the pounding 
had continued up to the very last 
moment before he had opened the 
door. 

He closed and locked the door, and 
that was the last Christmas Eve that 
anyone opened the front door at Pen 
Rhyn in Andalusia without a feeling of 
sheer terror. For each year on the 24th 
of December, Robert Bickley returns to 
Pen Rhyn. Just before midnight on that 
night he rises out of the same Delaware 
River that he threw himself into on that 
night in 1750, and pounds on the door 
demanding admittance. 

When the door is opened he stands 
there, his clothing soaking wet and 
covered with the river’s mud and ooze. 
His entire face is frozen in the act of 
throwing his curse at the house and its 
inhabitants. When the door is shut he 
moves to the windows, until he has 
tapped on every window on the first 
floor; then he returns to his resting 
place in the river. 

But this doesn’t end the weird 
goings-on at Pen Rhyn. For at exactly 
midnight, horror-filled screams fill the 
house and continue until the final 
stroke of midnight, at which time they 
cease as strangely as they started. And 
each Christmas Eve the same strange 
ritual recurs. 

Well, I promised you three ghost 
stories and there they are. I don’t know 
whether I’ve changed anybody’s think- 
ing on the matter of ghosts or not, but 
then, I didn’t intend to do that. All I 
tried to do was bring you a few 
moments of entertainment, with three 
of the more interesting local ghost 
stories. If I have managed to do that, I 
am happy. E 


Brinker’s Fuels wc. 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline Heating and 
Kerosene Air Conditioning 
Motor Oil Sales 
Commercial Lubes Service 

Budget Plans Installation 


* * * * * * 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2670 


Back-To-School Sl 


Why Pay Full Retail Price! 
When You Can Pay Less at 


LANSDALE SHOPPING CENTER 
W.MAIN ST. 8 OAK BLVD. 
sg LANSDALE, PA. 19446 


Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9:00 


3 Sat. 9:30-6:00; Sun. 12:00-5:00 
Basen) : 
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ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 39) 


national mail order company for tools 
and special gifts will open at 1620 
Chestnut Street, Phila. on the pedes- 
trian mall. Modeled on its Boston 
counterpart, demonstrations in wood 
and metal working, cooking and home 
repair will take place in the front of the 
store. More than 1600 products are 
offered in the Brookstone catalogs. 
Jewish Family Service of Lower Bucks 
County, Inc. opened its agency at 115 
Mill Street, Bristol August 15. It will 
operate on a sliding fee scale for serv- 
ices which will help families or indi- 
viduals with personal/social problems 
and to help develop community condi- 
tions which enhance family life. Henry 
S. Berks Real Estate, Cornwells 
Heights, has instituted a Rental Gallery 
for anyone interested in renting an 
apartment or house — no fee, charge or 
deposit. Booklets with information and 
floor plans are available on 15,000 
rental units. The owners and devel- 
opers pay the fees. The PA National 


One of Ronson’s 11 new styles of lighter intro- 
duced. This one writes as well as lights. 


Guard needs new enlistments. In cele- 
bration of their 230th birthday, August 
was proclaimed ‘‘Get Your Guard Up'' 
month. PA needs 3700 more men and 
women — all paid jobs—with a chance 
to learn job skills and serve their com- 
munities in times of emergency. 


In addition to our regular services, 
Le Papillon of Jenkintown now offers 


Jenkintown Squa 


The Philadelphian. 2401 Pennsylvania Avenue. CE2.2660. 
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a unique total beauty regime 


consisting of.... 
-Facials 

: Body Massages 
-Waxing 

- Electrolysis 

- Nail Wrapping 


- Manicures * Pedicures 


Le Papillon. A total beauty 
concept. tor the totally 
beautitul woman. 


National Guard Scholarship Fund 
grants are available. S. Sgt. Janice S. 
Urffer of Perkasie, a Bucks County 
Community College student, and Sat. 
Gregory G. Robb of Phila., a Temple 
student, were two recent recipients. 
Ronson Corporation, Bridgewater, N.J. 
has come out with The Can-Do, a port- 
able, multi-purpose kitchen appliance 
which opens cans, sharpens knives, 
mixes, scrambles, blends and whips. 
$49.95. Eleven new styles of lighters 
have been introduced—one writes as 
well as lights. Century 21 Real Estate 
Corp. (215-675-6100) offers a kit giving 
information on what to look for when 
buying a home, and information on 
financing. If you can stop in (1475 W. 
Street Rd.) an 8-min. color film on 
purchasing a home can be seen. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

Lower Bucks Chamber of Commerce 
sent a busload of members to Harris- 
burg in October to talk to senators and 
representatives about issues of concern 
—among them, product liability and 
funding of schools through means other 
than a property tax. In November a 24- 
member committee will discuss and 
outline a Community Action Program 
for 1977-78. Pennridge Chamber of 
Commerce and Grandview Hospital 
cosponsored Health Week in October. 
Nightly seminars at the high school 
covered such subjects as Heart, 
Cancer, Mental Health, etc. Peter 
Kostmayer, 8th Dist. U.S. Congress- 
man. was the featured speaker the first 
night. Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce reminds you to watch for Health 

Checkup Day, November 12, 10 a.m. 
3 p.m. at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
N. Main Street, Doylestown. A new 
committee to provide free advice to 
small businesses has been formed and 
headed by retired Lt. Col. Vernon 
Oettinger. Specialized advice from 
Chamber experts who have volun- 
teered their time is now available. Call 
348-3913 or 345-7051. Upper Bucks 
Chamber of Commerce is looking for an 
Executive Director. Call 215-536-3211 
if you would like an interview. The 
Chamber's first meeting of the season 
was held in the new Trainer’s Res- 
taurant. Quakertown, September 14th. 
Ei 


This wonderful four bedroom two-story house has more than normal 
share of fine appointments—beautiful carpeting, fine design and a defin- 
able charm. Large Foyer, Spacious living room, large dining room, 
Modern kitchen with charming dining area, over-sized powder room and 
laundry room, a fine family room with fireplace. Handsome panelled 
office and a dramatic basement entertainment room. Large lot, large 
two-car garage. 10-minutes from town. $88,500. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign“ 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


LET FREEDOM RING for the whole family in this spacious 5 bed- 
room plus den home. Freedom from the early morning squeeze is 
guaranteed by the 4% baths while the 2 car detached garage will 
guarantee freedom from congestion. Enormous closet and storage space 
thruout. Many extras included in price of $179,500.00. PARKE 
WETHERILL ASSOCIATES, INC., Doylestown, Pa., 348-3508 -anytime. 


parke : West State & Court Streets 
wetherill Doylestown, Pa. 
associates, inc. (215) DI 3-6565 
realtors 348-3508 


A HOME IN THE COUNTRY 


4 Bedrooms—Hot Water/Oil Heat—Country Kitchen 25'x21'—5+ Acres— 
Large Pasture, Barn, Etc.—a Beautiful Property - Immaculate Condition. 


NEW HOPE REALTY 
862-2058/493-3669 


MANOR’S NEWEST LISTING 


“FOR YOUNG ENTERTAINERS” 


It’s all here in this 4 bedroom, 2% bath home in Drexelwood. The 
masterpiece is the family room with upholstered wet bar which sets the 
mood for sophisticated entertaining! A sliding glass door opens from the 
family room to a circular patio with gas barbeque. The rear yard is 
fenced-in for added privacy and has several lovely large trees. A beauti- 
fully decorated and immaculate home with wall to wall carpeting 
through out. Easy commute to N. Y. C. You must see this home! 
Asking $57,000. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 


Unspoiled Upper Bucks—1% hours from N.Y.C. Nestled in a lush valley 
untouched by the 20th Century is situated a 4 bedroom stone house, 
an eat-in country kitchen with glowing franklin stove, dining room with 
balcony overlooking sylvan pastures and a wheyth like barn on well 
landscaped 10 acres. Newly restored by a designer. Being offered for 
$135,000.00 s 


FITTING 


A 
Ži 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, 
New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


HUNTER’S RUN - A superior home for an active family who needs 3 
full baths plus a powder room and 5 spacious bedrooms. Elegant center 
hall, formal living room with fireplace, formal dining room. Family 
room with stone fireplace PLUS a den for Father's Privacy. All ameni- 
ties. $118,000. 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


Íó | Eichler & Moffly, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 
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ON 1% ACRES 
custom built to owner’s specifications 4 years ago, this 8 room, 2% 
bath home has many desirable extras such as its heated in-ground 
pool with privacy fencing, large deck area, attract. landscaping and a 
superb non-development setting just E/of Doylestown, $115,000. ANN 
SMITH & ASSOCIATES, 39 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 345-7795 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


30 N. Main St. tiie, OPEN 
Chalfont, Pa. 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
Phone 8:30-8:00 
822-1901 All Other Days 


200 YEAR OLD STONE FARMHOUSE is overlooking the North 
Branch Creek. The large Country kitchen has been modernized for 
today while retaining the charm of the past. Also has a walk-in fireplace 
in the hearth room, 5 bedrooms, 2% baths and random floors. The 
25 acres include a spring house, ice house on edge of springfed pond 
and a bank barn with shop and 2 story office building that could easily 
be converted to a guest house. Excellent condition & beautifully main- 
tained. $270,000 To inspect-Call Andrea Graham 822-1901 


CIRCA 1745 

Plastered stone Colonial on 1% acres south of Doylestown near 
Richboro. Features include living room (15 x 22) with fireplace, dining 
room (15 x 15) with fireplace, modern eat-in kitchen, laundry and 
powder room on first floor with 4 bedrooms, one with fireplace, tiled 
bath above. Random width floors, original woodwork and unique panel 
doors are a few of the qualities. There is also a 2-car garage and tool 
shed. Nice deep lot has mature shade and fruit trees. Entire property 
well kept and just reduced to $79,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-3558 
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MERCEDES - BENZ QUALITY 

Seldom does one see a home built of this caliber. Solid stone facade and 
rambling length provide a truly beautiful home for the particular buyer. 
Pella windows, two fireplaces, plastered walls, Cuisine Center in kitchen 
all make this one of a kind. Located within % mile from county lake 
and only 2 miles from setting sail on the new Lake Nockamixon State 
Park. Situated on 2.5 acres with its own pond for $92,000. Immediate 
occupancy 


a Ə ROBERTA.BLACK reat Estate 
8, B Milford Square, Pa. 18935 - .  @8)536°9380 


ANTIQUE CHARM 3 ACRES 


This Pre-Civil War home in the heart of Lower Makefield Township has 
the elegant patina of a fine antique, lovingly cared for by very, very dis- 
criminating, knowledgeable owners. A long tree-lined driveway provides 
the approach and any one of three entrances give access to handsome, 
well maintained parquet floored 32’ foyer, 25' living room and almost 
as large library, each with fireplaces. A banquet sized dining room with 
enormous deep silled bank of windows and modern up-to-date kitchen 
enable both formal and informal entertaining. Four (or 5) second-floor 
bedrooms, including a 2-room master suite with its own bath, sitting 
room and stairway, are all large enough yet cozy enough to satisfy any 
size family with any size furniture. A first-floor powder room and extra 
study, full basement, 2-car garage and separate area for potting and 
planting or workshop, nearly new in-ground pool and completely 
fenced incomparably magnificent grounds. By appointment only, 
listed at $172,000. 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 South Main Street Yardley, Pa. 


(215) 493-4007 


“Pearl Buck Country” 


In the center of its 40 beautiful acres, this newly listed property hasa 
totally private and enjoyable home for the present, with its filtered pool, 
stocked pond, golf driving range and landscaped gardens. Its 3,376 feet 
of road frontage make it a money - maker for potential development. 
Call for details. 


96 West State Street 
Geo. H. Doylestown 
WETHERIEG Bucks County 


stað Pennsylvania 18901 


Eves. & Sun. 348-8098 or 598-7488 
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Interest 
iS in your 
account... 


There are 10 convenient locations to serve you: 

Perkasie: 620 Chestnut Street, Glenwood/5th Street; 
Quakertown: Quaker Village Shopping Center*, Quakertown 
Plaza Shopping Center; Souderton: County Line Plaza Shopping 
Center*; Dublin: 145 Main Street"; Plumstead: Route 611; 
Chalfont: 191 E. Butler Avenue, Chalfont Village Shopping 
Center*; Doylestown: Cross Keys Office Center. 

* Offer REDDYBUCKS 24-hour banking. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


we've expanded, beautified, knocked down, put up, 
wired, rewired, moved things, revamped, renovated, 
added, subtracted, divided, multiplied and now. .. 


Come 
help us 
celebrate 


MEET CONNIE MAGLIO™ 
make-up consultant from 
Encounter Cosmetics 


Friday-Oct.7 Noon to 9:00 p.m. 
Saturday - Oct.8 Noon to 5:30 p.m. 


Let Suburban Lady help you unlock the 
door to today’s glowing total look. The Key 
— our fabulous fall fashions along with 
today’s most important accessory — 
makeup and its proper application. 

At your service for 2 days, 
Oct. 7 & 8, Ms. Connie 
Maglio and Encounter 
Cosmetics will show 
you what's right for 
your own personal look. 

Mark your calendar 
now: Friday, noon-9 p.m. 
& Saturday, noon-5:30 p.m. 

Informal modeling 
throughout the day. 


Pr =~ chat with him about the new 
a = styles. He'll be pleased to 


to serve you with the newest, most 
modern, most elaborate, complete, up to 
date men’s store anywhere in the Dela- 
ware Valley. The finest men’s clothing, a 
professional staff, five skilled tailors, 
fitters and now a new, beautiful, greatly 
expanded facility. 


Come visit us soon. 
We think you'll be pleasantly surprised. 


MEET LUCIANO FRANZONI 


Friday-Oct.7 Noon to 9:00 p.m. 
Saturday -Oct.8 9:30a.m. to Noon 
Let a great designer advise 
youon your clothes. 


As a distinguished international stylist and member of the Hart 

Schaffner & Marx design staff, Luciano Franzoni is a trendsetter 
in male fashions: 

You are cordially invited to come in 

and meet Sr. Franzoni and to 


have you try on the 
` Hart Schaffner & Marx 
clothes you especially 
like and to give you an 
experts opinion in 
choosing those that 
are right for you. 
We hope you'll join 
us during Sr. Franzoni's 
visit. 


» 


Jules Pilch suburban lady 


The Better Men’s and Lady’s Store 


19-25 South York Road In Hatboro — 675-1103 — Open Till 9:00 Monday, Thursday & Friday 
Jules Pilch Charges Invited / As Well As BankAmericard & Master Charge 


